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Editorial Comment 


The perpetual flaw of education 
REALISM goes by the same name as its perpet- 
ual virtue—idealism. The virtue of 
idealism is faith and aspiration, the conviction that 
men and society are infinitely improvable, and a 
ionate drive to achieve the better state. The 
vice of idealism is blindness to the harsh and chill- 
ing seamy side of man and society, and complacent 
acceptance of a charming picture disastrously false 
to facts. To preserve and practice the idealistic 
faith and yet achieve open-eyed realism in the 
realm of fact—hic labor, hic opus est: this is the 
steep hill that education must climb. 

“But,” it is retorted, “does not all idealism share 
this defect, especially that notable predecessor and, 
ina sense, ancestor of education, religion?” Truly; 
and official religion is probably even more fantastic 
and visionary in its unreality than education. But 
we are concerned with our own house and today 
it is no longer religion but rather education to 
which the troubled face of mankind is turned for 
salvation. Can we achieve this wholesome and 
indispensable realism? 

Take history first, since history is in a very true 
sense the grand summary of fact. School history, 
from kindergarten to graduate school, is appall- 
ingly false to the real history that actually hap- 
pened. The story is not merely deodorized and 
expurgated; it is positively denatured. The pab- 
ulum of schools if full of fine phrases and 
honorific terms—‘‘the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome”’—but nothing of the 
moral filth, petty selfishness, unhuman cruelty, 
that mar the pretty picture when the balanced 
truth gets a chance. Trace the process for yourself, 
if you have ever been jolted out of the complacent 
tesults of your “education” through “knighthood 
in flower,” “‘reformations,” and “reformers,” in- 
duding Luther and Calvin, and most significant of 


all, our own history, especially from 1776 down to 
the present. 

This denatured history has the gravest reprecus- 
sions in the minds of its victims: first, of course, 
they are hopelessly crippled in discerning the signs 
of the times, our own times or any other; they 
have only half the facts, and that a perniciously 
selected half. So long as the mind is deluded with 
the vision of a noble and glorious past, the inescap- 
able flaws and vices of the immediate present 
become just ground for contempt, pessimism, and 
even despair; whereas a true history would afford 
no little ground for the view that bad as times are 
now, they are better than ever before. 

One of the most fateful results of the false 
glamor of school history is the rude shock of 
awakening and disillusion often felt when the 
truth does emerge: saints and heroes fall from 
their pedestals, noble ideals seem fantastic, and 
defeatism sets in. I still recall vividly my own 
horror at discovering ugly flaws in my own most 
beloved historical figure, and the difficulty in real- 
izing that the virtues were still as solid as ever. 
The sooner one reads Plutarch’s Lives, Froissart’s 
Chronicles, and other candidly real portrayals, the 
better. For our own land, and our most precious 
ideal, liberty, I recommend Whipple's Story of 
Civil Liberty in the United States, with three 
hundred shocks on three hundred pages, all docu- 
mented beyond controversy. Indeed it was the 
perusal of this story that gave the final push to my 
present discussion. 

School literature is even more unreal. A shining 
example is the great place given to “Idylls of the 
King” in American high schools: this is false to 
every factual test, whether of history or of human 
nature; what is even worse, it is in flagrant con- 
flict with the American ethos of the common 
worth of human beings. Mark Twain’s “Con- 
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necticut Yankee” is worth a hundred “‘Idylls,” for 
it is both imaginative and soundly realistic. But 
the question of literature in the American high 
school demands a chapter all to itself; the existing 
state would make Plato turn over in his grave, 
although, strange to say, it is due largely to in- 
fluences which think they can call Plato to witness. 

An epilogue for Phi Delta Kappans: this de- 
fect in realism permeating the school has perverted 
research; we have been enormously busied with 
“mint and anise and cummin’ and have neglected 
the weightier matters of liberty, democracy, the 
individual, and the State. It is a sad fact that the 


most vital progressive educational document of 
the day, the ‘Summary and Recommendations” of 
the American Historical Association, can speak 
contemptuously of the official students of ‘‘edu- 


cation.” The deepest truths of human life and 
history, and the supreme problems of human 
destiny are the proper subject matter of education. 
But nothing short of the truth—even with respect 
to the facts—can make us free. 

EDWARD O. SIssON. 


In the December, 1934, 
issue of The Social Frontier 
Benjamin Ginzburg consid- 
ers the position of “The 
Scientist in a Crumbling Civilization.’” The dis- 
course is a curious jumble of contradictions aimed 
to show that the golden age of science is past, that 
science has become the subservient brain of modern 
capitalism. Not liking capitalism, Mr. Ginzburg 
thinks that science has had its day. Limiting the 
discussion here to the field of education, one finds 
many sympathizers with Mr. Ginzburg’s view. 
The scientific movement in education, they tell us, 
must give way for a new era. 

Science always suffers in an era of impatience. 
Planning takes the place of science. New deals 
and new pronouncements flourish. The slow 
progress of science seems too conservative. To 
build only as far as our knowledge permits is not 
in accord with the ambitions of the present age. 
We must go beyond science. 

In the fields of education the lines of conflict 
between two sharply opposing schools of thought 
are being drawn tighter. The one school holds 
that the better social order, which all desire, will 
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be reached by following grand philosophies for. 
mulated in the minds of our prophets; by accepting 
a priori plans and formulas hastily put together, 
The other school shares the same ideal goal as the 
objective, but has an utter distrust of all new plans, 
new deals, and new formulas which are spun out 
of the desires of wishful thinkers. It holds that 
when practices get too far ahead of knowledge the 
inevitable error in direction makes necessary a long 
period of reconstruction while the erroneous ways 
are being forgotten; and that, in the long run, the 
slower progress which is necessary if we seek the 
truth as we go, will bring mankind more surely 
to its final goal and with less suffering en route. 
Past educational practices afford many illustra- 
tions of the effect of these two opposing schools of 
thought. We were told in phrases that sounded 
well that the elementary school was the period 
for memorization and drill, that reasoning and 
problem solving were not in order until after the 
age of adolescence. Scientific studies of the 
growth of mental abilities, such as those made by 
Thorndike and others, eventually dislodged the 
basis of this a priori theory and elementary schools 
profited immensely. Persons who posed as au- 
thorities in the field of education decided sub- 
jectively what the curriculum in spelling should 
be and made a curriculum corresponding to their 
notions. Scientific studies made by Ayres, Horn, 
and others have completely discredited these 
a priori views as to what words children should 
spell and again the school has profited enormously. 
High sounding phrases to the effect that all men 
are created free and equal were translated by edu- 
cational reformers into school practices which 
treated all children as though they could master 
the same course of study and learn by uniform 
methods of teaching. Scientific investigations of 
individual differences finally convinced the school 
that a uniform program is impossible and that ad- 
justments to individual needs are mecessaty. 
Example after example could be given to show 
that educational planning which does not rest 
upon scientific data produces an inevitable error 
in direction and a corresponding waste of energy. 
The scientific movement in the field of education 
during the last thirty years has produced an entirely 
new type of literature. School teachers and at- 
ministrators have a body of factual data on which 
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to build practices which was almost completely 
lacking thirty years ago. A good beginning has 
been made, scarcely more than that. In contrast 
with the development in education through all the 
years when wishful thinkers have propounded 
their reforms, the progress of the past thirty years 
needs no defense. Yet, because the way of science 
is slow and tedious, impatient reformers now de- 
mand that we renounce it as a method, that we 
create a school for the new social order out of 
whole cloth, that creation rather than scientific 
achievement is now the order of the day. 

The open discussion of these views in the 
educational press is stimulating and obviously use- 
ful. The changes in practice of some of our 
leading graduate schools of education in reducing 
the amount of emphasis upon scientific work is to 
be viewed with concern. 

If the offering of a non-research degree, such 
as the Doctor of Education, results in shifting the 
emphasis to practice rather than research, the num- 
ber of people who are competent to contribute to 
the scientific knowledge in this field will be notably 
decreased. In view of the advances in educational 
practices which even a short thirty years of scien- 
tific research have made possible, it seems un- 
thinkable that educational leaders will now turn 
back to speculation and authority. Yet, with 
science gone, what else remains but these? 

The time for scientific contributions to educa- 
tion was never so opportune as now. The age of 
easy expansion in education is over. The time for 
critical research is here. We have witnessed in 
successive waves popular interest in achievement 
tests, mental tests, new type examinations, ability 
grouping, curriculum revision, project and activity 
movements, and administrative schemes without 
number. Popular exploitation of these is past. 
Real scientific achievement is now possible. 

Phi Delta Kappans have pledged allegiance to 
an ideal of research. Never was there more need 
of a clear, unemotional understanding of the place 
of fundamental research in the field of education 
than at the present time. Between the wishful 
thinkers and the ultra-conservatives there is a third 
party—the progressive realists. This group also 
works for a better social order, but its faith is in 
construction, not creation. An age of impatience 
has its hazards. G. T. BusWELL. 


-. 
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Radio broadcasting is one of 
RADIO AND the greatest educational tools 
EDUCATION’ which has ever been placed at 
at the disposal of civilized man. It 
is an instantaneous, universal means of communi- 
cation. St is not a new art, but is a means of multi- 
plying the efficiency of oral communication just as 
the printing press multiplied the effectiveness of 
the written word. In addition to that, it has certain 
decided advantages over the printed page which it 
in part supplants and in part supplements. 

Broadcasting is a mere infant as far as its age 
in years is concerned. However, in that short 
period it has been determined definitely that it 
can perform effectively three separate, major func- 
tions. It can sell goods and services; it can provide 
entertainment; and it can make available educa- 
tion, culture, and information. 

The proof of radio’s ability to increase sales 
can be found first in the records of the companies 
which have carried on advertising campaigns with 
its assistance; second, in the increasing demand on 
the part of advertisers for radio time; and more 
particularly, in the change in buying habits of a 
considerable segment of the population, due 
largely to its influence. 

That radio can entertain has been shown by its 
effect on the attendance at the theater, the moving 
picture, the dance hall, the public gathering of 
every sort, and, more specifically, by its use for 
that purpose by millions of us in our homes. 

Radio can educate regardless of the meaning we 
attach to the word education which has been given 
many definitions, from the narrow concept of 
formal instruction in our schools and colleges to 
the broader and more inclusive concept which em- 
braces almost anything that produces a change in 
the individual. If we accept the narrower meaning 
of the term, the Ohio, Wisconsin, and North Caro- 
lina schools of the air, the American School of the 
Air, the Damrosch music appreciation hour, the 
Cleveland and Chicago school broadcasts, as well 
as the numerous other experiments which have 
been undertaken during the past few years, are 
sufficient to indicate that radio can become a very 
effective supplement to school instruction. 

Were we to use the more inclusive definition, 
our proofs of radio’s efficacy would be found on 
every hand. We have, for example, the recent 
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Senate decision against adherence to the World 
Court, the adverse vote being attributed generally 
to radio talks given by certain individuals having 
a large popular following among radio listeners; 
we have the renewed confidence instilled in the 
hearts of millions of people as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s fireside chats; we have the gross abuse of 
the news-disseminating facilities of the radio by 
commentators—a recent example having oc- 
curred on February 3 when it was falsely announced 
that a member of the President’s cabinet was about 
to resign; we have the Wisconsin radio forums 
which provide, without cost to candidates of all 
political parties, equal opportunities to reach the 
citizenry of that great commonwealth; we have 
the eye-witness accounts of events of national and 
international importance; we have, on the part of 
the masses of the people, an increased apprecia- 
tion of the better types of music and drama; we 
have these and many other examples of what radio 
is doing today and of what it conceivably may ac- 
complish in the future. 

There is a definite limit to the number of radio 
broadcasting stations which can be operated in 
the United States. This fact is one of the severest 
handicaps to the development of radio. Unlike 
a newspaper or magazine which can be established 
whenever or wherever the need appears, the estab- 
lishment of one radio station precludes the opera- 
tion of another. Unlike a newspaper or magazine 
which increases its reading matter as it sells more 
advertising space, the use of an hour or a minute 
of radio time for one purpose or type of program 
cuts down by that same amount the time that can be 
used for any other. 

Radio is a powerful and influential medium. It 
can sell, entertain, or educate. Its facilities are de- 
cidedly limited. Can it serve adequately, efh- 
ciently, and impartially all of the purposes for 
which it might be used? If so, it is possible that 
those who are interested primarily in its educa- 
tional uses might pay scant attention to its other 
potentialities. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 

A considerable portion of the radio time and a 
major portion of the most desirable hours are con- 
trolled directly by advertisers and advertising 
agencies. In addition, there is evidence of much 
indirect control of nonsponsored programs. The 
indispensability of the advertiser under the Ameri- 
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can broadcasting practice leads the broadcasting 
companies to present few, if any, programs which, 
in any conceivable way, might give offense to the 
advertiser. On the contrary, the Federal Trade 


Commission found that the radio had been used by 
the utilities to get their message to the public. The 
Commission reported that to secure this good will: 


“many speeches were broadcast shortly after M. H. 
Aylesworth, former managing director of the NELA, 
became head of the National Broadcasting Company. 
He told the public policy committee of the NELA 
of the value and possibilities of radio in public rela- 
tions work. By 1929, the report shows that sixteen 
broadcasting stations were selling time to utility com- 
panies; eight broadcasting stations were owned by 
electric, gas, or street railway companies; and fifteen 
other stations were owned by manufacturers of generat- 
ing equipment, electric motors, and radio equipment. 

“The report tells of an address by J. B. Rutherford 
of Toronto, ‘in which he commented in very unfavor- 
able terms upon the operation of public utilities.’ J. B, 
Sheridan, director of the Missouri Utilities Committee, 
wrote M. H. Aylesworth, president of the NBC and 
former managing director of the NELA, about this 
address. Mr. Aylesworth replied, according to the 
report, that Mr. Rutherford ‘had been permitted to 
make the speech in order to avoid the accusation that 
the National Broadcasting Company was a monopoly.’ 
He added that this was ‘just one of those things which 
was not very apt to occur again in the very near 
future.’ ’’? 


None would deny the existence of radio censor- 
ship. You may call it editorial selection or what- 
ever you will, but someone has to decide who shall 
be allowed the use of the air, when, for how long, 
and for what purpose. Granted, then, that censor- 
ship is inevitable, by whom should it be exercised? 
In America today we have the choice radio facilities 
of the country gradually coming under the control 
of a gigantic monopoly. We find the officers of 
this octopus and those of other commercial in- 
terests exercising a private censorship over the 
avenues of wireless communication which, by law, 
are forever vested in the people. 

The educational, informational, and cultural 
functions of radio are, in the long run, far more 
important than the others. There are other media 
through which the advertisers may reach the public 


Federal Trade Commission, Public Utility Release No. 
242, December 5, 1934. 














end, as a matter of fact, the radio is not an es- 
sential instrument for entertainment. 

The commercial broadcasters insist that there is 
no room for both commercial and educational radio 
systems. They used that as one of the principal 
objections to the federal chain of stations proposed 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. However, the 
present radio set-up provides two or more chains of 
commercial stations covering the various parts of 
the country, and, at the same time, fails to provide 
adequate facilities for the more sparsely settled 
areas. 

The interests which profit from the present radio 
practice maintain that educational institutions and 
organizations should make use of the existing com- 
mercial radio facilities. Pursuant to Section 307 
(c) of the Communications Act of 1934, the fol- 
lowing suggestion was made to Congress on 
January 22, 1935: 


“The Federal Communications Commission respect- 
fully recommends that at this time no fixed percentages 
of radio broadcast facilities be allocated by statute to 
particular types or kinds of nonprofit radio programs 
or to persons identified with particular types or kinds 
of nonprofit activities.” 


Education, if it is to use radio at present, must 
do so as an invited guest of an enterprise whose 
sole interest is profit making. It must use periods 
which have not been sold to advertisers. The hour 
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which it uses may be changed at any time when 
there is a chance to sell it for profit. The unfortu- 
nate experience of the University of California 
during the very time the Federal Communications 
Commission was studying the problem of educa- 
tional radio is a case in point. The National Broad- 
casting Company made a number of shifts in the 
hour of presenting an extremely popular university 
program in order to make room for advertisers. 
As a consequence, the university authorities tem- 
porarily discontinued the program and finally 
changed it to a CBS chain. 

The federal government has a responsibility to 
make provision for a reasonable portion of the 
radio facilities to be used by the responsible educa- 
tional authorities of the various states. If that 
can be accomplished without upsetting the present 
radio practice, it is all the better. However, the 
present arrangement is unsatisfactory. 

A federal chain of stations, which, to begin 
with, might include but four powerful stations 
located at strategic points in the country, offers 
untold possibilities for education, information, 
and culture. The federal government could build 
the stations, provide the mechanical operation, and 
place the program responsibility in the hands of 
representatives of educational and cultural or- 
ganizations and institutions. Such a solution of- 
fers much toward the elimination of the present 
abuses. Tracy F. TyLer. 





A Landes in Education’ 


The strength of our fraternity is ultimately in the 
capacity of our membership to lead in matters educa- 
tional, and in its willingness to take up the burdens, 
the responsibilities, and the inconveniences of lead- 
ership. The educator who steps out in front of his 
fellows and wixs with voice, example, and personal 
endeavor strives to influence the direction of educa- 
tional progress, to realign haphazard and indifferent 
ranks, to point out definite objectives, and to co- 
ordinate individual willingness into harmonious and 
concerted power, often, himself, sustains the first and 
the most grievous shocks and blows of opposition. 

There is satisfaction in leadership; there is disil- 
lusionment and discouragement also. Only a well- 
tehearsed parade over smooth pavement moves off 


*From the February News Letter of the Tacoma (Alpha 
Beta) Alumni Chapter. 





promptly, with schedules unbroken, before watching 
crowds which seem to know only shouts of applause. 
But a parade is a dead thing; when it is over the flags 
and the trappings are stored away, the floats are dis- 
mantled, and the marchers return to their places and 
stations in life, to do again and in the same way the 
selfsame things they have ever done. A parade is a 
spectacle, and the leader of the parade is only a 
marcher who marches first, with more and gaudier 
trappings than his fellows. 

A leader in education has no smooth pavement upon 
which to deploy, no police guard to clear the way, and 
no vibrant band to quicken his steps. He advances 
carefully over terrain not too well mapped, with 
only few followers at times and these often skeptical 
and easily disheartened. He must be content to travel 


Concluded on page 126 





The Social Scientist Wonders 


By WituiaM A. VAN TIL 


Wi an educator dreams comfortably of 
ideal education in the social sciences, he 
conjures a vision before him of hosts of children 
gtavely scrutinizing the myriad facets of every 
social problem. He sees them learning to make 
intelligent decisions in the primary problems of 
their school groups and later, with maturation, on 
matters relative to the government and organiza- 
tion of society. In this ideal process Democracy 
reigns as queen and hateful indoctrination is with- 
out the pale. Here all conflicting ideas are 
weighed and evaluated, knowledge is winnowed, 
conclusions are reached carefully and tested in 
action. The end product is a balanced child, 


equipped to tilt with the problems of himself and 
his world, possessed of pragmatic truths and a 
philosophy of living. The picture is roseate; such 
children cannot fail of being the super-men of the 


future. 

But let our social scientist stir ever so slightly in 
his easy chair, let him click a switch, lift his news- 
paper from the floor beside him, and into his ter- 
restrial paradise will flood all the strident blare 
of contemporary actuality. A former governor of 
Georgia trumpets his conviction that the child 
labor amendment is indistinguishable from “‘the 
extremist decrees of bolshevism under Lenin, 
which destroyed the integrity of the family and 
made children the wards of the State.’’ Head- 
lines scream of the latest declamation of the 
Austrian house painter who promises all things to 
all men, of the founder of the League for Social 
Justice who orates with truly papal infallibility, 
of the Kingfish’s latest coup. Let our educator 
venture from his home to a theatre and listen to 
the rapt applause evoked by men triumphantly 
striding through a film under a billowing flag. 
Let him visit dinner tables where the New Deal is 
being damned or exalted according to the economic 
repercussions it has had upon the diners. Every- 
where he will hear the clear flat quack of 
indoctrination. 

Clicking off his radio, swirling shut his news- 
paper, our social scientist must reflect that beside 


William A. Van Til is a graduate of Colum. 
bia University, 1933, has taught in the New 
York State Training School for Boys, and 
is now Instructor in Social Sciences at 
University School, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


these fustian verbalisms his is but a tiny cry in 
the wilderness. His task is to combat, in his 
meager daily hour, the class interests, the barrage 
of propaganda to which the student is exposed 
throughout the day; his is the problem of coping 
with the blessed certainty which emanates from 
the family, radio, newspaper, movie, and political 
idol of the student. In his class time he must rid 
the student of the preconceptions and prejudices 
which have agglomerated and which continue to 
heap up obstacles to thinking. He must bring 
home to his young people the basic conflict in con- 
temporary society, the struggle between individu- 
alism and those forces which find in collectivism 
the key to a better world. 

How can he best achieve his aims? His task isa 
formidable one. Many students of public opinion, 
led by Walter Lippman, feel that any effort which 
our educator may make is foredoomed to defeat, 
that in the race between chaos and education, chaos 
must continue to increase its already impressive 
lead. 

Formerly the social scientist, when heckled by 
the hard-minded on the insignificance of social 
science instruction in affecting life, had one ready 
consolation. He might show a paucity of results, 
the social order might be never more askew, the 
citizens of the world daily manifesting themselves 
inadequate to their problems, frightenedly groping 
for the demagogue with the most persuasive as- 
sured voice, but at least the method of instruction 
employed by the educator could not be questioned. 
What other method could there be than the 
method of pure truth, the method of presenting 
all sides of all problems in the social sciences? 
Let all the world descend to irrational bleatings; 
our educator, the modern Prometeus, would yet 
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stand alone, faithful to his trust, bearing the 
heritage of the ages. Not for him indoctrination 
in the beliefs of a majority or minority; his func- 
tion was to search with his students for truth 
through cold, unbiased, complete investigation. 
This concept of method has been sharply chal- 
lenged by two schools of thought, both of which ac- 
cept unashamedly the appellation which once was 
anathema to educators—the term indoctrinators. 
One school, which has come into prominence 
since the war though it is as old as society, stands 
for the uncritical acceptance of the beliefs and 
principles of the ruling societal group. Major ex- 
ponents of this type of thinking are Soviet Russia 
and Fascist Germany. Lenin phrased the credo 
nicely when he said, “Our task in the school world 
is to overthrow the bourgeoisie and we declare 
openly that the school apart from life, apart from 
politics, is a lie and a hypocrisy.” Therefore in 


the Russian school room the subject matter of 
history is revolt, beginning with the French Revo- 
lution and terminating in the October of 1917. 
Material not relevant to the class struggle is glossed 
over or completely ignored as unimportant to the 


single-minded purpose of the school. Art exists as 
a means of hymning the proletariat and as a 
battle-axe in the campaign against the bourgeoisie; 
the function of science (and the science teacher) 
is to speed the production of turbines. In the 
schools of Fascist Germany nationalism is sedu- 
lously inculcated, the myth of Nordic supremacy 
has become an unquestionable axiom, subversive 
books by pacifists and liberals and similar danger- 
ous characters have been carefully pruscribed from 
libraries. All will remain quiet, or at least sup- 
pressed, on the Western Front while the Bureau of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment remains master of 
those who read and write. 

The second school of indoctrinators has emerged 
in America since the depression. Though its 
theories commonly have been lumped with those 
of the Fascist and Communist propagandists the 
Social Frontier for January, 1935, speaking for 
this group, has disavowed emphatically the rigid 
viewpoint of the European school. “It (the Social 
Frontier) rejects the view that the school should 
dogmatically inculcate as fixed and final any body 
of social Hoctrine, whether it pertains to an old or 
anew social order. It believes that a critical ele- 
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ment should be introduced into all education that 
is designed to fit individuals for life in the highly 
dynamic world of our times. It holds that intel- 
ligence must be cultivated to the fullest and be 
permitted to play over all institutions and beliefs.” 

Yet despite this acceptance of the value of al- 
lowing a free play of intelligence over all institu- 
tions and beliefs the Social Frontier asks of the 
teachers of the country “that they ally themselves 
with that conception of social welfare which may 
be expected to serve the many rather than the 
few—that they strive to substitute human for 
property rights, a democratic collectivism rather 
than an oligarchic individualism in economy, social 
planning and security for anarchy and chaos. Pos- 
itively and consistently they should seek to develop 
in the population those values, attitudes, ideals, 
and loyalties consonant with the new way of life, 
as well as habits of thought and action calculated 
to bring that way of life into being.” There seems 
to be a conflict between the first quotation calling 
for the free play of intelligence on all institutions 
and beliefs and the second calling for indoctrina- 
tion for democratic collectivism and planned 
economy. 

The new indoctrinators make many points with 
which our educator finds himself in sympathy. He 
has long been conscious that in his Promethean 
posture there is something of absurdity, something 
markedly unconvincing. He knows that his stu- 
dents cannot in their scholastic career consider all 
aspects of all social problems, that some selection 
of subject matter must operate, that even a modern 
da Vinci could not embrace in his scope all the 
windy complexities of the social sciences. He 
knows that he must abandon his claim to covering 
all knowledge, that he must choose for the content 
of his courses those problems which he considers 
the essential perplexities of modern man. He 
realizes that he has refined his scope to the press- 
ing problems of social reconstruction. Our edu- 
cator appreciates, with the new indoctrinators, that 
the basic struggle in society is between individu- 
alism and collectivism. Whether individualism 
can and should endure is the primary modern con- 
cern; throughout the world collectivisms and col- 
lective drives are challenging the old system. 

But our social scientist hesitates to abandon 
his method of truth. He will concede the cogency 
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of the new indoctrinators when they deride his 
majestic claim that he considers all aspects of all 
problems in his and his pupils’ quest for knowl- 
edge; he will admit that he must modify his posi- 
tion and more modestly claim to consider as many 
aspects as humanly possible of some few selected 
problems. He will acknowledge moreover that 
in his very selection of the problems to be solved 
he is consciously imposing on the student, in- 
doctrinating, that in insisting on the method of 
truth, modified by selection of the problems, he 
is consciously imposing on the student, indoctrinat- 
ing, this particular method of inquiry. For he 
understands that imposition is a necessary part of 
the educational process, that all schools use it but 
differ in the degree of its usage. Schools unani- 
mously impose upon the student attendance at 
school, a correct temperature in the class room. 
Progressive schools impose upon their pupils the 
democratic group, participation in deciding the 
type and method of study. Communist schools 
impose the extirpation of the bourgeoisie as a 
school aim. The new indoctrinators’ schools 
would impose the acceptance of collectivism. Our 
educator, then, while conscious that he is accepting 
some degree of indoctrination, is unwilling to ac- 
cept indoctrination of content. 

The social scientist wonders. Recognizing the 
necessity for narrowing his scope to the immediate 
pressing problems of social science can he not 
search for the truth with his students rather than 
proclaim it to them? The new indoctrinators 
would have him proclaim the truth for though they 
pay lip service to the free play of intelligence they 
stand for the inculcation of collectivism rather 
than a searching investigation into the merits of 
the two systems, a study of the sweep of historical 
forces that have made individualism and which 
may be creating a new society in which collectivism 
is the better road. They stand for acceptance, not 
search. Is not a possible answer the direction of 
the educators’ energies to making people intelli- 
gent about and sensitive to the conflicts of the 
two concepts of economy, a solution which the 
new indoctrinators reject? Which approach will 
tend to produce thinking men best fitted for the 
democratic new society which the indoctrinators 
anticipate? 

It would seem that the choice of the social 
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scientist must be one of these two. He may ac. 
cept the limitation of necessary selection yet try 
to maintain his method of truth in a world in 
which conditions are unsettled and only each in- 
dividual man is sure. He may accept the idea 
of a better society, define collectivism, and in- 
doctrinate for it, pushing his concept of the scien- 
tific method in education into the mists of the 
future and consoling himself with the reflection 
that after the new world is built then the social 
scientist will go back to the method of truth. 

Let us not surrender the method of truth too 
easily. Those collectivists who accept imposition 
of content may be courting defeat by lending their 
voices to the cacophony of indoctrination. They 
might lower the community's respect for the school 
as an institution devoted to the search for reality 
and consequently decrease the school’s potentiality 
to act as an influential factor for social change. 
Thus they might delay the advent of the collective 
economy. They might train students to an un- 
critical acceptance of collectivism and prepare 
them to be the easy prey of the demagogue who 
is an able indoctrinator and a skillful manipulator 
of words. Then the indoctrinating collectivists 
who had paved the way for the demagogue by 
heightening the students’ susceptibleness to con- 
ditioning could indoctrinate nothing more animate 
than their cell walls in the concentration camps. 
Finally, the collective society, if attained, might 
prove a brave new world peopled by citizens un- 
trained in thinking, having little experience in 
dealing with problems, and successfuly indoctrin- 
ated into accepting complaisantly the ideas and 
actions of the few. This might be a collective 
society but it would not necessarily be a better 
society. 
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What a State Association of School Boards 
Can and Ought to Do 


By Guy W. CHENEY 


A STATE association of school boards should be 
a most important unit in the entire scheme of 
public-school education. It is the connecting link 
between the taxpayer on the one hand and the 
teacher on the other hand. Neither of these should 
lack a complete understanding of the problems of 
the other. School board associations have the 
direct responsibility of furnishing an intelligent 
medium between the taxpaying public and those 
who administer our school systems and instruct 
our children. Just to the extent to which there is 
understanding between those who provide the 
money and those who expend our education funds 
can there be genuine cooperation and progress in 
any state or local program. 

It is my purpose to show why a state association 
is the natural medium for such an understanding; 


and how it can and should operate to bring about 


the desired result. The best method I know of to 
illustrate and prove my contentions is to refer to 
the New York State School Boards Association in 
which I have been active during the recent critical 
years. 

The program of the New York State School 
Boards Association is threefold.. Its first and 
primary purpose is to familiarize school board 
members with the constantly changing problems 
of modern education. Second, the association 
plans to aid in the shaping of legislation affecting 
schools. Third, it is our wish to keep the people 
of the state, and the taxpayer especially, informed 
on one of the most important activities in which 
the state and every community engages. 

Members of school boards are usually just aver- 
age public-spirited citizens. They are in no sense 
trained educators. Yet they are faced with the 
greatest responsibility, perhaps, of any group of 
public servants. A poorly constructed highway 
can be rebuilt; but a child who fails to receive in 
school what a proper system of education should 
give him, cannot be brought back and re-educated. 

Our association was brought into being by men 
who realized that school board members stood in 
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Guy W. Cheney, retiring president of the 
New York State School Boards Association, 
of Corning, New York, is Director Ex- 
Officio of the association, which he served 
as president for two years, 1933 and 1934. 
During his administration the association 
enjoyed continuous growth in number of 
members and in interest in the cause of pub- 
lic education. The association now numbers 
more than five hundred paid members and 
it is carrying on an aggressive program of 
activities in the interest of better schools in 
New York State. 


need of a means of enlightenment on education 
and a method whereby mutual problems might be 
discussed. How can the average citizen, no matter 
how interested and how intelligent, decide accu- 
rately upon school problems unless he has a means 
of keeping abreast of the steady change in educa- 
tional methods and policies? 

Many school boards have found themselves open 
to severe criticism because they were merely the 
rubber stamp for the school superintendent. Other 
boards have escaped criticism and have achieved 
pretty fair results because they were fortunate 
enough to possess a superintendent who is that 
rare combination of idealism and practicability— 
of education and common sense—of executive 
ability and personal industry. It is an interesting 
fact that the more competent the superintendent of 
schools, the more anxious he is to have his board 
members join our association and take part in its 
activities. School superintendents have from the 
first been our most active allies and have generously 
assisted us in our programs. They know how 
greatly their work is aided when their board mem- 
bers know something of the problems that have to 
be faced. 

Education undergoes constant changes. It must 
in order to keep abreast of the tremendous changes 
occurring in our modern world. The difference 
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between the curriculum of the modern high school 
and that of thirty years ago is as great as the dif- 
ference between the horse and buggy of 1900 and 
the automobile of 1933. 

Someone may challenge that statement. A few 
facts will prove that it is not an unfair comparison. 

It is true that the horse and buggy conveyed 
people over the roads, such as they were, but the 
auto carries thousands every day scores of miles to 
every mile that comparatively few people traveled 
in buggies, and carries them with greater ease over 
splendid highways in a short interval of time. 

Not only are the great changes in our high 
school important and far-reaching in effect but the 
differences which characterize the high school are 
also important and striking. It is unnecessary to 
point out that the boys and girls in our high schools 
are on the very threshold of mature life. They are 
the homemakers of tomorrow, the potential par- 
ents of Young America of the next decade, and 
the future leaders of the political, social and eco- 
nomic life of our communities. They are a dan- 
gerous product to handle because they are so 
important. We can’t afford to make mistakes 
with lives and souls. 

In 1890, there were less than 300,000 boys and 
girls in our high schools. Today there are perhaps 
5,500,000. Eighteen today for one in 1890. 

In 1890, less than two per cent of the children 
in public schools were in high schools. Today our 
high schools have about thirty-five per cent of our 
pupil population. 

Reflect for a moment on what that increase 
means in added responsibility—not simply for 
the mere increase in the number of buildings and 
teachers for that would be a fairly simple problem. 
The real factor to be considered is that instead of 
two boys and girls out of each hundred expecting 
to be given what is right and proper in the form of 
education, one out of every three boys and girls 
expects it as their inherent right and expects it to 
be the best that modern education has developed. 
Not only do these boys and girls want and expect 
it, but their parents also demand it. They pay their 
taxes for schools and they want for their children 
not something good enough but the best. 

Along with this tremendous increase in number 
of high-school pupils is an equally important 
factor. Years ago a high-school education was 
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planned to prepare a select and favored few chil- 
dren of special capacity for college entrance—a 
college education—and then for social, economic 
or educational leadership. A few stereotyped 
courses were sufficient. Four years of English, 
four years of Latin, two or three years of modern 
language, at least two years of mathematics, two of 
history, one or two of science and one of something 
else. That was the high-school course. 

It failed to take into account the fact that some 
boys and girls simply can’t do much with Latin 
or French, and others have no ability to master 
mathematics. It entirely failed to recognize the 
fact that some of these failures could excel in other 
directions. It gave them no opportunity except 
to fit into a very restricted mold. When they failed 
to fit that mold, out of school they.went, branded 
as unable to become high-school graduates. 

Today the high school takes all boys and all 
girls of exceptional, average or even limited ability, 
capacity, and background, and tries to discover for 
them, each of them, the particular things which 
promise the most for each boy or girl and for so- 
ciety through him or her. It strives to give to each 
a real and liberal education and at the same time 
a genuine preparation for a practical life. 

These changes have not taken place over night; 
they have been gradual and steady. Similar 
changes are bound to come in the years ahead. 
Just what those advances will be no one can fore- 
cast accurately. Just how rapidly they should be 
permitted is very important. 

The responsibility for those changes which have 
occurred and those which are bound to follow is 
the responsibility of school boards. Surely the 
blind should not lead the blind. With this over- 
whelming responsibility for the future of our 
respective communities our association seeks to 
enlighten its members. School trustees cannot, of 
course, be experts in education, but they should at 
least have a working knowledge of what is being 
done in their schools and in other schools and why. 

Naturally our association program calls for a 
steadily increasing membership until all school 
boards are sharing in our self-imposed task of self- 
education. We do not believe any board can af- 
ford not to take part in what we have to offer. 
There may be a school board composed of such 
wise, far-seeing, and highly trained educators that 
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we can be of no assistance to it. If there be such a 
board, then we beg of it to join us in order that 
it pass on to the rest of us—who confess our lack 
of knowledge—the benefit of the wisdom, ex- 
perience and intelligence of its members. 

It may well be asked, ‘“‘How does your associa- 
tion pass this knowledge on to member boards and 
to individual trustees?”” The answer is simple. By 
the instruction received from the addresses of 
trained educators on subjects of vital interest; by 
the interchange of ideas and experiences of our 
own members; by a careful oversight of proposed 
laws affecting education and schools; and by dis- 
seminating this information among our member- 
ship promptly and efficiently. 

Our meetings consist of the assembling of 
county groups, of sectional groups and finally of 
an annual convention. Genuine educators ad- 


dress us and answer our questions. We discuss our 
problems in groups having common interest and 
common problems. The most valuable and im- 
portant information and the experiences on the 
more widespread and perplexing problems are 
passed on to all members of boards through the 


medium of our Bulletin. 

The Bulletin is published in attractive form five 
times per year and varies from perhaps 20 to 48 
pages. At present, 5,000 copies are being issued 
to those interested in the schools of New York 
State. 

The lack of an association of the character of 
our own, and of a size sufficiently large to be truly 
representative, has in the past permitted the pas- 
sage of legislation detrimental to the schools of 
New York State. Some legislation has fostered 
extravagance in building and maintenance. Every 
legislative session sees the introduction of what 
may be termed ‘‘fool legislation” affecting schools. 
It is our purpose to prevent anything of this char- 
acter by spotting it at once and turning the search- 
light of publicity upon it. 

The interstate possibilities of such associations 
are almost unlimited. It is unnecessary to suggest 
that, right now and to an increasing degree in the 
immediate future, education will experience great 
changes. We know that proposals are now being 
considered that the National Government take a 
vastly increased part in the financial support, and 
perhaps in the direction of policies of public edu- 
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cation. We know likewise the great difference of 
opinion held by various educators of national rep- 
utation. I have not the time, and certainly claim 
no ability, to discuss that question. It does, how- 
ever, serve to illustrate my point. 

I believe that in the final decision the lay school- 
man will have the greatest influence in putting 
across the program when it is formulated, and, 
I believe I may say, without presumption, in help- 
ing to arrive at a program which is best from the 
educational and practical standpoint. I say this 
because I know that the man who pays the bills, 
the taxpayer, will accept from groups such as our 
association what he may be unwilling to accept 
from the educator. The average individual is 
prone to charge the teacher, or any professional 
educator, with two things—self-interest and vis- 
ionary ideas. 

At this point it is my pleasure to say that my 
experience, particularly during the two years I was 
president of our state association, has created in 
my mind a very great respect for and keen appreci- 
ation of the fine ideals, the great ability, and the 
unselfish and untiring industry of the teaching 
profession in general, and of many of its leaders, 
whom I have come to know personally. These 
leaders are the first to recognize the handicaps I 
have mentioned and the great supplemental value 
of organized effort such as ours. 

In conclusion, then, may I say that I can visualize 
state associations throughout our land doing in 
each state what we are proud to boast that we have 
done in our state of New York, and cooperating 
in the accomplishment of even greater objectives 
in the future. Beyond that I see a national associa- 
tion by means of which the advances made in one 
state may be brought to the attention of and made 
a part of the program in every other state. 

A great work is being done by the N. E. A. and 
to some extent by other groups. School-board 
members properly organized by states and into a 
national association, can add greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness of the efforts now carried on, and can 
form the connecting link between the educator, the 
taxpayer, and the parent. I have said we can. I 
know not only that we can, but also that we must. 
Anything short of this is a failure to perform our 
plain duty to the children of America; and to ful- 
fill our obligation as citizens of the land we love. 





Function of the High School 


By LEE O. GARBER 


6 yes high-school movement began only a little 
over one hundred years ago; but in the cen- 
tury of its existence it has developed to mammoth 
proportions. Even as late as 1890 the high school 
was, relatively speaking, a small institution with 
only about 200,000 students enrolled. Between 
1910 and 1915, however, its enrollment passed the 
one million mark; and today, it is estimated to be 
approximately 5,500,000. It is not yet through 
growing, however, as only about 50 per cent of the 
students eligible to its ministrations are enrolled. 
Conditions have been, and still are, rapidly chang- 
ing, and we can look forward to the not distant day 
when another 3,000,000 or 3,500,000 students 
will be found in this institution. With this in- 
crease in enrollment have come other changes in 
the secondary school, but it must be admitted that 
they have not kept pace with this growth in enroll- 
ment. The secondary school is still in the 
adolescent stage. Professor Briggs of Columbia 
University has the following to say in this 
connection: 


. secondary education has not yet found itself, 
has not yet adapted itself to the new frontiers of 
civilization. Being a lusty and expensive youth, it has 
received and is receiving more criticism than any other 
part of our educational system. But, it should be 
added, this criticism though to a large extent justified 
is caused not from an unwillingness of administrators 
and teachers to make desirable adjustments. It is 
caused by an ignorance, shared with economists, in- 
dustrialists, and leaders in other fields, of what the new 
phenomena of civilization demand. 


Most educators will agree with this and will con- 
cede that the high school is not meeting its obliga- 
tions. Dean Briggs strikes the keynote of the 
difficulty when he says further: 


Secondary education cannot be made adequate until 
the characteristics and needs of society are understood. 
But these are adjustments that can and should be made 


* Briggs, Thomas H. Proccedings of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals. Department of Secondary-School Principals 
Bulletin, No. 45 (March, 1933), 322. Washington, D. C.: 
the Department. 
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to conditions and demands for the obvious, and pro- 
visions can be made for long term planning as re- 
searches and reflection reveal the plans that are neces- 
sary for the whole of our civilization.? 


The first step in making the secondary school 
adequate is the formulation of a philosophy based 
upon the functions of secondary education, that can 
be quite generally accepted. Dr. Judd pointed out 
the necessity for this in an address before the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, when he 
said, ‘““We have learned to think in terms of func- 
tions rather than in terms of structure.”’? There is 
no general agreement today on the question of 
what secondary education should attempt to do. 
Different “‘educationists’’ have different views. 
These should all be given consideration and the 
best of each incorporated into a sound philosophy. 
With this as a starting point results can be ob- 
tained. In this short article an attempt will be 
made to present one such view of the function of 
secondary education, and to outline some of the 
educational implications of this philosophy. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Since the important Kalamazoo case* in 1874, 
the courts of all states have, without exception, 
held that a high school may be maintained as a part 
of the public-school system. The functions of 
the public high school are to be found, therefore, 


in the functions of the public school. Public 


 Ibid., pp. 322-323. 

* Judd, Charles H. “‘New Standards for Secondary Schools.” 
Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals Bulletin, No. 50 (March, 1934), 15. 
Washington, D. C.: the Department. 

*Stuart et al. v. School District No. 1 of the Village of 
Kalamazoo, 30 Mich. 60. 
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schools are governmental institutions, created, 
supported, and administered by the state for the 
benefit of the state. A survey of the debates of 
the constitutional conventions reveals the fact that 
the constitution makers had in mind three main 
functions for public education. They felt that it 
is essential to the political, economic, and social 
well-being of the state.5 On the contrary, they 
were practically unanimous in agreeing that public 
education is not a charity nor a philanthropy. The 
child does not have a natural right to an education 
at public expense. Such is a privilege extended to 
him by the state, for the benefit of the state and 
not the individual, primarily. This is the view 
expressed by the constitution makers and followed 
by the courts. It has been adequately summarized 
as follows: 


In a republic, public education is not a gift, not 
charity, not a contribution to the needs of poor and 
unfortunate parents. Its purpose is to adjust growing 
citizens to a growing world. We educate not to relieve 
parents but to protect and perpetuate our investment 
in culture and civilization.® 


It is now evident that the state has in mind a 
certain definite function for the public high school; 
a function that may be stated as the development 
or training of citizens. This is the purpose of the 
secondary school, and the reason the state created 
and supports it. This is, in brief, one philosophy 
and must be considered as the substance of any 
philosophy of secondary education. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THIS 
PHILOSOPHY 


If the high school accepts this philosophy it 
must emphasize such phases of training as will 
likely result in the making of good citizens. It is 
almost impossible to describe the good citizen, but 
it may be said, in a general way, the good citizen is 
that one who is able, readily, to adapt himself to his 
environment and who can meet the standards of 
conduct which society is always in the process of 
evolving. In addition, he should be able to assist 


*Garber, Lee O. The Legal Implications of the Concept 
of Education as a Function of the State. Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1932, p. 4. 

* Butterfield, E. W. “The State and Its High Schools.” 
Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals. Department of 
Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, No. 45 (March, 1933), 
11. Washington, D. C.: the Department. 
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in this evolutionary process. In short, he must 
be a growing individual in a growing world. We 
cannot know the nature of the environment or the 
standards of conduct that will face the high-school 
student, eventually. Whatever they may be, they 
will evolve from those that exist today. There- 
fore, the training to be given high-school students 
must consist, to a great extent, of a critical study 
of the characteristics of present-day life. 

The Joint Committee on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation has determined four “major features of 
contemporary civilization which have educational 
implications.”? These are (1) science, (2) lei- 
sure, (3) rapid change, and (4) collective action. 

The high school must prepare youth to live in a 
society which science has transformed and whose 
evolution in the future will be determined to a 
great extent by science. This is essential if the 
high school is to train its students to take their 
places in society, thus becoming in part, at least, 
good citizens. The direction in which society will 
evolve in the future will be determined, largely, by 
the present high-school population. They must 
receive such training as will give them an under- 
standing of the nature of science and its relation 
to the welfare of society. 

Never before has man had so much leisure at 
his disposal as he now has. Much of this is en- 
forced, of course, but such is, and must necessarily 
be, the case in the future, also. Much of this has 
resulted from the first characteristic of modern life 
just considered, science. As science developed 
power and machinery it released man from much 
of the necessity of toil. This means fewer jobs, 
consequently fewer working hours and more hours 
for leisure per week. This leisure may be either 
a boon or a boomerang to society, depending upon 
the use people make of it. The good citizen will 
use his leisure properly. The high school, if it is 
to train for citizenship, must train its students to 
make the best use of their leisure possible. It must 
give its students the opportunities to acquire that 
knowledge, those habits and skills, and those gen- 
eral patterns of conduct which will serve to guide 
them in their choice of leisure-time activities. 

Society is, and always has been, evolving, but 
changes are coming more rapidly today than ever 

"Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education. 


“Evaluating the Public Schools.” Put Detta Kappan, XVI 
(February, 1934), 147-151. 
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before, and from all indications this condition is 
due to continue. The high school cannot possibly 
know what changed social conditions its product 
will be forced to meet. Certainly, when the pres- 
ent generation of high-school students become 
adults the social conditions which they will be 
called upon to face will be entirely different from 
those we face today. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the high school need not train its stu- 
dents. It should train them so that they can, in- 
telligently, assist in the process of changing the 
social conditions. It should not train them to 
meet specific conditions, but should provide that 
type of general training which will enable them 
to meet any conditions that may arise. In other 
words, it should provide a type of training that 
will function. The child, if he is to become a good 
citizen, must be taught to adapt himself to an en- 
vironment that is constantly undergoing evolution. 

“Rugged individualism’’ which sufficed in a 
more primitive society, is not to be considered to- 
day. This is an age of collective action. The 
good citizen cannot remain independent; he is and 
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must be dependent, to a great extent upon his 
fellowmen. Students must be taught to cooperate, 
Because in this age it is not safe for man to act in 
response to his own will alone, he must be taught 
to act in response to the will of society. Therefore 
it becomes essential that he have an understanding 
of society, its needs, and its functioning. This 
the school must develop in its students. 


SUMMARY 


The secondary school is not adequate to the de- 
mands society makes upon it. The first step in the 
correction of its defects is the formulation of a 
philosophy of secondary education based upon 
function rather than structure. 

The secondary school is a part of the common 
school system and it has been created, administered, 
and supported by the state for the benefit of the 
state. Its function is to train and develop citizens. 
To do this properly, it must organize its offerings 
in such a way as to provide that type of training 
which will prepare students to “get on” in a civili- 
zation characterized by science, leisure, change, and 
collective action. 
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A Leader in Education 


Concluded from page 117 


by detours, by flanking, and obliquely. He must dig 
in and consolidate his gains, and at times wait inter- 
minable days for more propitious conditions under 
which to make his next advance. He must be willing 
to surrender doubtful values while clinging tena- 
ciously to what he knows is true and right. He must 
be willing to endure adverse criticism from his op- 
ponents and to allay the doubts and failings of his own 
followers. And withal he must inspire in others a 
faith in his own intellectual and personal integrity. 

A Phi Delta Kappan is not content to be a leader 
of parades, tramping over and over the same hard 
baked ground, carrying the same banners, rendering 
the same salutes, and acknowledging the same cheers. 
He is a seeker after forlorn hopes, striving to attain 
great objectives with slender resources, happy that his 
efforts have pushed the portion of occupied ground a 
little forward and entrenched it against loss; he is 
proud if he has only shared in the consolidation of 
gains initiated by others. Moreover, he does not lead 
blindly as in the dark. He weighs and balances the 
merits of his objectives against a sound philosophy 
and predicts his results accurately by the methods of 
valid research. These things he does not for the ac- 
claim of the unthinking bystanders, nor to further his 


own prestige and selfish advancement. His chief sat- 
isfaction he finds in the understanding approval of a 
jury of his competent peers, and in his own justifiable 
elation upon viewing a difficult task efficiently ac- 
complished. .. . 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. The sum- 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will in this cti- 
sis, shrink from the service of his country ; but he that 
stands it mow deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman.” This is as true today in the cause of 
public education . . . as when Tom Paine wrote 
these words in the cause of political liberty. 


How You Can Help 


Read the next page carefully. 

Write at once to the President and to your Con- 
gressmen urging prompt passage of federal emergency 
aid for education. 

Have your local and state organizations call upon 
the President and the Congress by resolution and peti- 
tion to take immediate steps to help meet the crisis in 
education. 

Write to Sidney B. Hall, Chairman of the National 
Committee for Federal Aid to Education, Powhatan 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for materials to use in the 
preparation of articles for local newspapers, radio 
and platform addresses, and group study meetings. 








Education and National Recovery 


The National Committee for Federal Aid to Education 
representing a number of organizations interested in federal 
aid to education has circulated a small folder entitled * bag 
cation in the National Recovery” of which this page is 
major part.—EbITorR. 


PROPOSED AID FOR SCHOOLS 


The six-point program of federal aid to education 
for 1935 is as follows: 

1. Continued use of federal funds to keep all 
schools open for a normal term until such time as 
general economic re- 


School budgets: Money spent on schools in 1934-35 
will be $475,000,000 less than in 1929-30, and $332,- 
000,000 less than in 1931-32, the third depression 
year. 

Services demanded: There are 200,000 more pupils 
to be taught than last year, 1,200,000 more than in 
1930. 

There are a few more teachers than last year, but 
11,000 fewer than in 1930. 

Teachers’ salaries: About 250,000 teachers, nearly 

one in three, are re- 





covery reaches all 
parts of the nation. 

2. Further en- 
couragement of the 
present federal 
emergency educa- 
tional program 
which embraces gen- 
eral adult education, 
nursery schools, vo- 
cational education 
and vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

3. Distribution of 


Why the 


discrimination ? 





ceiving less than 

$750 annually. 
Approximately 
54,000 teachers, one 
in sixteen, are re- 
ceiving less than 

$450 annually. 
Unpaid salaries 
and outstanding sal- 
ary warrants and cer- 
tificates of indebted- 
“| ness amount to over 

$100,000,000. 
Quality of educa- 
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a substantial sum to 

the states on an objective basis to rehabiliate the 
public schools of the nation and to place them on a 
sound financial foundation. The attack on this prob- 
lem should be coordinated with such reorganizations 
as may take place in the future, in federal, state, and 
local taxation policies. 

4. The use of R. F. C. funds to refinance school dis- 
trict indebtedness in cases where an excessive propor- 
tion of current school revenue is required for interest 
and the retirement of bonded indebtedness. 

5. Continued use of federal funds for school build- 
ing construction with more liberal provisions for the 
construction of consolidated schools in rural areas 
and of buildings needed to relieve over-crowding in 
city schools. It is proposed that a minimum of $300,- 
000,000 of any new appropriation for public works 
or work relief should be used for this purpose. 

6. Continued aid to needy college students and the 
development of a comprehensive program providing 
for the care and education of out-of-school and un- 
employed youth. 

THE SITUATION 


Schools closing: Schools in 144 districts remained 
closed during the autumn of 1934 until the Emergency 
Relief Administration provided funds to open them. 

More than 5,000 schools are expected to close by 
March 1, 1935, with not more than six-month terms, 
unless emergency federal aid is provided. 


we Zy 

tion: Many teachers 
in elementary schools have classes of 50, 60, up to 
70 pupils. 

Kindergartens, music, art, playgrounds, evening 
schools, classes for handicapped children, and other 
essential services which have been eliminated from 
many school programs are still lacking in many cities. 

INEQUALITIES 

One state has approximately 8 times as much wealth 
per child of school age as some less fortunate states. 

Children of school age (6-17 yrs.) constitute 31.3 
per cent of the population in one state; 16.6 per cent 
in another. 

Average number of day schools in session in 1932 
ranged from 132.9 in one state to 188.3 in another. 

Average number of days attended by each pupil 
ranged from 98.1 to 163.2. 

Annual expenditures for education per pupil in 
average daily attendance ranged from $31.70 to 
$152.85. 

Average annual salaries of all teachers, supervisors, 
and principals ranged from $593 to $2,494. 

Value of school property per pupil enrolled ranged 
from $74 in one state to $391 in each of two other 
states. 

To remove some of these gross inequalities the 
federal government should make it possible for each 
state to guarantee a satisfactory minimum program 
for all children. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


This part of THE PH1 DeLta Kappan has been criticized 
by some as being too large a part of the magazine. The 
criticism may be justified even though a wide variety of 
topics is presented. The readers who have some opinion 
about the matter and who are willing to express themselves 
to the editor are urged to do so. After all, this departure 
is somewhat of an experiment and criticism pro and con may 
be the means of material improvement in this, as well as 
other parts of the magazine. News items of national interest 
will be gratefully received.—Eprror. 


Personal and Professional 


WILuiaM J. BoGAN has been presented by the II- 
linois State Teachers Association as a candidate for 
the office of president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. Mr. 
Bogan was principal of Lane Technical High School 
for sixteen years. In 1924 he became assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools. Since 1928 he 
has been superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools. 


G. T. BUSWELL, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, has received a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation for carrying on a laboratory 
study of adult reading. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to determine the extent to which reading ability 
either deteriorates or improves after leaving school. 
Whatever results are found should have a marked 
bearing on adult education, since the educational pro- 
gram for adults is necessarily conditioned by the nature 
of their reading habits. The plan of the investigation 
is to make a laboratory analysis of one thousand adults 
in five groups. All of the adults will have been out of 
school for at least a period of ten years and they will 
be so selected that the total period of education for 
each of five groups will have culminated at the end of 
the sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, and sophomore col- 
lege grades. The investigation is to cover a period of 
two years. 


JULIAN E. BuTTERWORTH, professor of rural ed- 
ucation, Cornell University, will spend the second 
semester of the current academic year in Italy, Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, and England. He will study the 
school systems in those counties with especial interest 
in the organization and operation of rural education. 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS, professor of education, 
Stanford University, spent the greater part of his sab- 
batical year, 1933-34, in an intensive study in the 
libraries of Washington. Dr. Eells, working under 
the joint auspices of the Office of Education and of 
the Carnegie Foundation, was engaged in an analysis 


and appraisal of all published surveys of higher educa. 
tion in the United States. 

The study as completed includes an extensive history 
of the development of the survey movement in higher 
education, an analysis of the techniques used in gather- 
ing and presenting information, a summary of the con- 
tents of the reports, various measures of the success 
of the different surveys, a selection and study of thirty 
outstanding surveys, the development of standards for 
the improvement of surveys, and a consideration of the 
probable trends in the future development of the 
survey movement in higher education. An important 
and extensive appendix to the study is a summary of 
each published survey. 

The study, which Dr. Eells characterizes as “‘a ‘sur- 
vey of surveys,’ aiming to present in systematic form 
the experiences and the judgment of the past in a form 
to improve the theory and practice of higher educa- 
tional surveying and the general administration of 
higher educational institutions,” will be published by 
the Stanford University Press, probably early in the 
spring quarter. 


Har R. Douctass, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will address the Southern IIli- 
nois Teachers Association at Carbondale on March 27 
on the subject ‘The Public School and Current Social 
Economic Changes. 


Max D. ENGELHART has been appointed head of 
the department of examinations of the Chicago city 
junior colleges. Comprehensive examinations in Eng- 
lish, the humanities, social science, physical science, 
and biological science are to be prepared by the de- 
partment in cooperation with the junior-college 
faculties. 


CLypE A. ERwIN, state superintendent of public 
instruction, North Carolina, has announced a six-point 
program which summarizes his legislative recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1. A state appropriation for the eight-month term 
of not less than $22,000,000 for each year of the bi- 
ennium. 

2. Legal encouragement for the establishment of 
the ninth month term, and provision for an enriched 
curriculum in communities able and willing to make 
these provisions. 

3. A broadened and more effective vocational edu- 
cation program. 

4. The establishment of higher professional train- 
ing standards for those who are to teach. 
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5. More adequate compulsory attendance laws, to- 
gether with financial provisions by the state for proper 
enforcement. 

6. Provision for closer correlation and cooperation 
between all agencies dealing with public schools. 


M. GUILLAUME FarTio, of Geneva, will arrive in 
New York on February 25. He will spend one month 
at Washington University in St. Louis, and one month 
at the University of Kentucky, returning to Geneva 
on May 11. M. Fatio is bringing with him artistic and 
documentary lantern slides, some of which are photo- 
graphs of the new buildings of the League of Nations 
to be opened next summer. His general lecture theme 
is: “The World’s Center: A. The New Home of the 
Nations: Where it is; How it looks; What it does. 
B. The International Center: The work of the semi- 
official and private international organizations.” 


BEN G. GRAHAM, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association for 1935. In outlining his 
general plans for the year President Graham states that 
the legislative questions of first and fundamental im- 
portance are: 

1. To obtain as early as possible in the legislature 
of 1935 the enactment of an appropriation bill for 
$5,000,000 to provide for the deficiency in the ap- 
propriations for public schools for the present bi- 
ennium so that every school district of the state will 
receive its full share of state appropriation for the 
first six months of 1935 

2. To protect the Edmonds Act and to secure at the 
earliest possible time a restoration of teachers’ salaries 
to the levels required under that act 

3. To secure an equalization fund of approximately 
$5,000,000 for financially distressed school districts 

4. To obtain an increased amount of state support 
for public education to at least one-third of the total 
cost. 


N. M. Grier, associate editor for Zoology of the 
American Midland Naturalist, is at present living in 
Myerstown, Pa., where he is temporarily giving his 
time to research in higher education and to lecturing. 


NELSON B. HENRY, associate professor of educa- 
tion, and Jerome G. Kerwin, associate professor of 
political science, University of Chicago, are making 
case studies of representative cities to discover the re- 
lation between the school system and the municipal 
government. The study will also include any signifi- 
cant development that can be traced to voluntary or- 
ganizations that have to do with cooperative services 
of school boards and city governments such as recrea- 
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tion, health services, juvenile delinquency and so 
forth. 


RoscoE CHANDLER INGALLS was formally inaugu- 
rated as second director of Los Angeles Junior College 
on December 12. Several hundred educators, includ- 
ing delegates from junior colleges, colleges and uni- 
versities, learned societies, education associations, 
alumni, college faculty, and representatives of the 
board of education participated in the ceremonies. 
The six principal adresses of the inauguration are pub- 
lished in the February issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 


Doy te D. JACKSON, associate professor of second- 
ary education, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
is known as ‘“Tech’s Flying Professor” through the use 
of airplane transportation in extension instruction. 
Dr. Jackson, who received his doctor’s degree in edu- 
cation from the University of Arizona in 1933, was 
president of Alpha Zeta Chapter at that institution. 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, sailed on January 9 to visit schools in 
various British dominions and colonies. He will spend 
February in New Zealand, March and April in Aus- 
tralia, and May in Africa. He plans to attend the con- 
ference of Jeanes school teachers at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, May 26 to 29. He will be in London in 
June and will return to the United States in July. 


LeRoy A. KING, professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Weir C. Ketler, president, Grove 
City College, have been re-appointed to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council of Education for terms of six years. 
Their re-appointments were confirmed by the state 
senate on January 14. 


CLARENCE STEPHEN MARSH was recently elected 
associate director of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
council. Mr. Marsh has been dean of the Evening 
Session and School of Business Administration of the 
University of Buffalo since 1923, and director of the 
Summer Session since 1931. For the past year Mr. 
Marsh has been on leave of absence to serve as edu- 
cational director of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


TORRANCE MCRUER is national director of federal 
evening college programs, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles Junior College, the first project in the federal 
evening junior college. There are forty-seven teachers 
and 1,200 students in the Los Angeles Junior College 
evening school. 


J. C. MILLER has been appointed acting president of 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo., following the resig- 
nation of President Edgar D. Lee, effective January 
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25. Dr. Miller has been dean of the faculty at Chris- 
tian College for seven years. 


B. H. MOLEsworTH, who is in charge of the 
Workers Educational Association in Queensland, has 
returned to Australia after spending some time in 
Europe and America studying developments in adult 
education. 


FRANK A. PAGE has resigned as a member of the 
school board of Providence, R. I., in order to take a 
position on the administrative staff of the schools as 
director of business affairs. The appointment of Mr. 
Page to the administrative staff under Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard is in accordance with plans of reorgani- 
zation which will result in considerable saving in the 
cost of the administrative department. 


EDWARD S. PARSONS, for the past sixteen years presi- 
dent of Marietta College, Ohio, announced his resig- 
nation on December 14. Dr. Parsons, who has been in 
pastoral and educational work for forty-seven years, 
feels that the presidency of Marietta College should be 
in the hands of a younger man and one better able 
physically to do the necessary traveling in establishing 
the outside contacts of the college. 


O. F. PATTERSON, of Shelbyville, Ill., has accepted 
the position of assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction. Patterson is also chairman of the Illinois 
state-wide organization of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ERNEST B. PRIcE, of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, assumed his new duties as director of International 
House, Chicago, on February 1. Dr. Price succeeds 
Bruce W. Dickson, who has been named assistant di- 
rector in charge of social affairs. 


W. C. Reavis, professor of education, University 
of Chicago, is president of the Chicago Save Our 
Schools Committee, an organization for the promotion 
of the educational interests of the city of Chicago and 
of the State of Illinois. 


WILHELM REITZ, assistant to the dean of students 
and university examiner, University of Chicago, has 
three studies in progress as follows: (1) The relation 
of special to general ability as an aid to an organiza- 
tional differentiation of the junior-college curriculum 
(2) Scholastic characteristics of the first group of 282 
new-college-plan graduates of the University of 
Chicago (3) Examinations as modifiers of human 
behavior. 

It is the concern of the first investigation to measure 
quantitatively the relation of differences within in- 
dividuals to differences between individuals and to 
point out whatever bearing this relation may have 
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for a differential organization of the junior-college 
curriculum. Dr. Reitz contends that proportions of a 
properly balanced program of general and special edu- 
cation should correlate closely with the behavior of 
the ratio of the two variabilities. 


HERBERT L. SPENCER, dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of Pennsylvania College 
for Women. The announcement was made by the 
board of trustees of the college on January 30. 


Levi L. SPRAGUE, president of the Wyoming Sem- 
inary, Kingston, probably the oldest secondary-school 
administrator in the United States in years of service, 
quietly observed his ninetieth birthday anniversary 
on December 23, 1934. Mr. Sprague entered Wyo- 
ming Seminary in 1868 as a student, and upon com- 
pletion of his studies was elected principal of the 
Wyoming Seminary College of Business. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1882 when he succeeded 
David Copeland as president of Wyoming Seminary. 
Dr. Sprague as the active head of this institution is now 
completing his fifty-second year as its president, and 
his sixty-eighth year in continuous service as a member 
of its faculty. 


HAROLD STEELE, superintendent of schools, Jack- 
son, has resigned as president of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association because of ill health. The president's 
work is being handled by a committee appointed by 
action of the board of directors at its December 
meeting. 


HERBERT LEE STETSON, president emeritus of 
Kalamazoo College, Mich., died on January 18 at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Stetson became a mem- 
ber of the Kalamazoo College faculty in 1900 and 
served as president from 1913 until his retirement in 
1922. He was the father of Paul C. Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent of schools, 
Providence, R. I., is presented as a candidate for the 
presidency of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. by the New England Association of 
School Superintendents. This is the first time in the 
last eleven years that the association has presented a 
candidate. Dr. Stoddard served the Department of 
Superintendence as chairman of the Eleventh Year- 
book Commission on Educational Leadership and he is 
at present vice-president of the Department and a 
member of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education. 


JoHn W. STuDEBAKER, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, speaking at a luncheon of the 
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New York Adult Education Council, outlined the 
plans of the government for the expenditure of $130,- 
000,000 for educational projects. These expenditures 
include $20,000,000 for salaries of unemployed teach- 
ers who will work in furthering the program of adult 
education, $10,000,000 for salaries of regular teachers 
in states that otherwise would have to close their 
schools, and $15,000,000 in cash payments for 100,- 
000 college students. Dr. Studebaker also stated that 
if the $4,000,000,000 public works program is 
adopted, it will stimulate the construction in the next 
three years of $500,000,000 in new school buildings, 
financed jointly by the federal government and local 
communities. 


AuGustus O. THOMAS, secretary-general of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, died sud- 
denly on January 30 at the age of seventy-two. Dr. 
Thomas, who founded the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations in 1923, has served as Secretary- 
General of the organization since 1931. He was presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Normal School, Kearney, 
from 1904 to 1913; state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Nebraska, from 1915 to 1917; state com- 
missioner of education, Maine, from 1917 to 1929. 


J. G. UmstatTTD, assistant professor of education, 
University of Minnesota, has been invited to appear 
before the house committee on education to discuss 
various legislative measures pertaining to education. 
He is chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Citizens Committee on Public School Finance, and is 
working for the general objective of securing addi- 
tional state aid for the public schools in a manner 
which will reduce property taxes. 


ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE, master of Pierson 
College at Yale University, has been elected fourth 
president of the University of Rochester. Mr. Valen- 
tine succeeds Dr. Rush Rhees who has resigned. The 
new president, who cannot leave his present position 
until August because of his work as chairman of ad- 
missions for Yale, will assume his office in September. 


Davip E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md., has recently inaugurated a “direct 
method of acquainting the public through mass meet- 
ings with the actual work, the generally unknown 
complexity, and the aims of the public schools.” Six 
such meetings were held during the month of Oc- 
tober and at each meeting Dr. Weglein delivered a 
lecture entitled “Facts About the Baltimore Public 
Schools” in which he stated, “The schools belong 
to the public. It is the public which must decide, in 
the last analysis, how excellent a system of schools it 
will demand and how poor a system it will permit. 
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While teachers, principals, and the necessary admin- 
istrative officers are employed for the specific purpose 
of conducting the public schools, these officers can 
make but little progress in developing a worth-while 
school system unless their efforts are understood, 
guided, and endorsed by the citizens for whose chil- 
dren schools exist.” 


EpGarR B. WESLEY, associate professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota, was elected president 
of the National Council for the Social Studies at the 
meeting of the Council at Washington, D. C. The 
fifth yearbook of the council, edited by Dr. Wesley, 
has just been published. 


GEORGE ALAN Works, dean of students, univer- 
sity examiner, and professor of education, University 
of Chicago, and Wilhelm Reitz, assistant to Dr. Works, 
have recently returned from Germany. They spent 
several weeks studying the universities, technical col- 
leges, agricultural colleges, and other institutions of 
higher learning for the specific purpose of finding out 
what changes have been made since the national- 
socialist party came into power. 


CLARENCE S. YOAKUM, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and director of educational in- 
vestigation, has been named dean of the graduate 
school of the university, succeeding the late Dean 
G. Carl Huber, who died on December 26. 


Meetings 
A regional conference of the Progressive Education 
Association, with the Chicago Association for Child 
Study and Parent Education cooperating, was held in 
Chicago, February 8 and 9. The conference topic was 
“Modern Education at Work.” 


The eleventh annual Junior High School Confer- 
ence, sponsored by New York University, will be held 
at the School of Education, on March 8 and 9. The 
general subject for the conference is: Junior high 
school pupils—how can they achieve democracy ? 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, May 20, 21, and 22. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Schroeder. There will be sessions on 
public schools as educational centers ; adult education 
under public auspices; vocational education and ad- 
justment for adults; training community leaders; 
mechanical aids to learning. 


The annual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges will be held at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., February 22-23. Conference 
speakers include: President H. G. Noffsinger, Vir- 
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ginia Intermont College; President John W. Barton, 
Ward-Belmont School; Dean H. B. Wyman, Phoenix 
Junior College; George F. Zook, director American 
Council on Education ; Walter Crosby Eells, professor 
of education, Stanford; H. G. Badger, assistant statis- 
tician, U. S. Office of Education, and William W. 
Bishop, librarian, University of Michigan. 


The Pennsylvania School Directors Association met 
at Harrisburg on February 6 and 7. The principal 
topics discussed at the convention were “The Larger 
Unit” and “Financing the School.” Convention 
speakers included: Homer P. Rainey, president of 
Bucknell University; Carmon Ross, president of State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; Marion K. McKay, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Governor George H. Earle; 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; 
LeRoy King, University of Pennsylvania, and James N. 
Rule, superintendent of public instruction. 

The convention included a reception by Governor 
and Mrs. George Earle on the evening of February 6 
and a banquet on the evening of February 7, at which 
James M. Davis of New York was the principal 
speaker. 

COMING MEETINGS 


American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Progressive Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J. 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
American Physical Education Associ- 
ation and its Eastern District Society, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 30-July 5 National Education Association, Den- 
ver. 

World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Oxford, England. 


February 20-23 


February 21-23 
February 21-23 
February 22-23 
February 23-28 
March 28-30 


April 24-27 


August 10-17 


A symposium on the type of school program 
needed to adjust the social institutions to the needs of 
present-day society will be held on the opening day 
of the N. E. A. convention, Sunday, February 24, at 
1:30 P.M., at the Rose Room, Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City. The symposium will be held under the 
auspices of The Social Frontier. Professor William E. 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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will be chairman of the meeting. Among the speakers 
announced are Charles A. Beard, dean of American 
historians; Louis M. Hacker, one of the outstanding 
younger historians ; Heywood Broun, one of America’s 
foremost journalists, and George S. Counts, editor of 
The Social Frontier. The speakers will discuss in de- 
tail the needed changes in American institutions and 
what the school can do to bring about these changes, 

The report on the findings and conclusions of the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association made public recently by the Social 
Studies Commission will serve as the basis for the 
discussion. Due to the interest aroused by the report 
among aducators and to the controversy centered upon 
-, a discussion of the report should prove valuable to 
the teachers of the nation. 


The following statement submitted by A. L. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo., may 
be an incentive for planning to attend the summer con- 
vention of the N. E. A. 

The great 1935 round-up of the N. E. A. officially 
scheduled for one short week in July, will, for thou- 
sands of teachers, become an all-summer, all-Colorado 
vacation. For Denver is the heart of the world’s great 
vacation land. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which Estes 
Park is perhaps the best known spot, is only 90 miles 
from Denver. A one-day motor trip takes the traveler 
through Estes Park via magnificent canyons, Grand 
Lake, and two continental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the Colorado 
Springs region, famous for Pike’s Peak and the Garden 
of the Gods. From Colorado Springs, the motorist 
may drive by way of scenic Corley highway or Ute 
Pass to Cripple Creek, the one-time famous mining 
center of the state. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the convention- 
goer may wish to drive to the Mesa Verde, land of the 
Aztecs, in southwestern Colorado. Here the homes 
of the cliff dwellers of two thousand years ago may be 
entered. 

Denver is only twelve miles from the mountain 
range. Within easy access of the city are innumerable 
trips through rock-walled canyons to emerald lakes 
sparkling on top of the world and to the summits of 
peaks looking down on the clouds. In less than a 
day one may drive from Denver to the summit of 
Mount Evans, 14,300 feet above sea level, and return. 

There is room among these vast hills for all N. E. A. 
guests who may come. There is sport waiting here 
for hunter and fisherman, for golfer and horseback 
rider. And the primeval wilderness for those who 
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can watch breathlessly while a deer steps from the 
edge of a forest to drink from a mountain stream. 

Teachers not only of Denver, but of all Colorado 
are prepared to help the N. E. A. guest plan his stay 
in terms of a great vacation. For further information 
or photographs write to A. Helen Anderson, super- 
visor of publications, Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 


Colleges and Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, California, has re- 
cently abolished compulsory attendance of students at 
classes, as well as the cut system. Attendance is an in- 
dividual matter between the student and the instructor. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY honored Governor George H. 
Earle of Pennsylvania by conferring upon him his 
first doctor’s degree on February 15. The occasion was 
the celebration of its annual Founder’s Day by the 
university. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has received $50,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to carry on biological 
researches in sex. This is an increase of $30,000 over 
the annual grant which the foundation has given the 
university for the last five years. 


UrsINus CoLLEcE has initiated a plan whereby each 
student will be required at the end of four years to 
take comprehensive examinations covering all branches 
in his major field of study. The passing of this exami- 
nation is required in order for the student to receive 
his degree. 


AMHERST COLLEGE is planning a new gymnasium 
to be erected between the cage and the recently dedi- 
cated Davenport Memorial squash building. The 
three buildings will form a unit. Forty per cent, or 
$150,000 of the $400,000 estimated cost of the new 
building has been raised by the alumni council. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Department of Ed- 
ucation, holds conferences every two weeks between 
advanced students and faculty members of the de- 


partment. Problems in the field of education are dis- 
cussed informally. Recent discussions have centered 
on adult education, federal relations to education, and 
the report of the Commission on the Teaching of 
the Social Studies. 


HARVARD COLLEGE undergraduates received direct 
financial aid amounting to $226,821 during the past 
year. This amount included: scholarships, $169,855 ; 
beneficiary aid, $10,538, and loans, $46,427. Under 
the temporary student employment plan, 183 upper- 
classmen living in the houses were enabled to earn 
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$40,099, so that the total amount of help provided 
by the college itself was $266,920. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION is the 
new name adopted by vote of the board of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College at a meeting on December 
29, 1934. According to an announcement by Earle U. 
Rugg, head of the department of education, profes- 
sional work is being placed at the senior college and 
master’s levels, beginning with the junior year. This 
is in accordance with teacher-education recommenda- 
tions for raising standards. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE through its department of 
engineering is offering a weekly laboratory class to 
members of the college faculty, their wives, and their 
friends. The group is organized to learn the use of 
simple tools to plan and construct artistic or useful 
articles from wood and metal. The course has no 
curriculum and no fee is charged. Each member, 
under the direction of the instructors, works on a 
project in which he is interested and advances at his 
own speed. 


The College of Liberal Arts for Women, formed a 
year ago at the University of Pennsylvania, is starting 
an experiment which Dean Merle M. Odgers hopes 
will foster closer cooperation between the students 
and the faculty. Dr. Odgers has announced the ap- 
pointment of a student advisory board, representing 
each of the four classes, which will meet with him at 
regular intervals to discuss such topics as the cur- 
riculum, registration procedure, conduct of student 
activities, the advisory system and other subjects touch- 
ing student interest. 


New York state colleges and universities show an 
increase of 2 pef cent in the attendance at day ses- 
sions and 6 per cent in evening and extension classes 
in a comparison of reports from the institutions for 
1934 and 1933, compiled by Harlan H. Horner, as- 
sistant state commissioner for higher education. The 
largest day session enrollments are reported at New 
York University, with 13,939 enrolled, and at Colum- 
bia University, with 13,828 enrolled. The total en- 
rollment of all institutions is 88,681. In addition, 
there are 54,531 enrolled in the evening and extension 
classes. 


WayNeE UNIversitTy, Detroit, Mich., acting upon 
authority and funds granted by the FERA, has estab- 
lished extension schools in four counties involving 
seventeen cities and representing one-half of the school 
population of the state of Michigan. The cooperative 
freshman-college project will afford a complete or 
partial one-year college curriculum, whereby bona 
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fide college credits can be earned by students not able 
to finance a residence college course, and at the same 
time give work to app:oximately one hundred unem- 
ployed teachers. The project, which is the largest 
in the history of the college, is in complete charge of 
Professor Harley Gibbs. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY is planning an unusual sum- 
mer course in London, according to an announcement 
by Professor Atlee L. Percy, director of the summer 
session. The London course, in which the study of 
English literature and history will be supplemented 
with visits to the places mentioned, will be under the 
direction of Dr. Everett L. Getchell, professor of Eng- 
lish in the School of Education. Five mornings a 
week will be devoted to lectures on English literature 
given in King’s College of the University of London 
by Dr. Getchell and Professor Beales of the University 
of London. Side trips will be made to places of his- 
torical and literary interest three afternoons a week 
and each Saturday the group will make an all-day 
pilgrimage to various points in England. 


THE LAFAYETTE COLLEGE faculty is considering a 
plan proposed by President William M. Lewis for a 
radical change in the method of instruction for under- 
gtaduates. Dr. Lewis’s plan calls for revision of the 


college schedule which will make it possible for one 
day a week to be given to each subject. One hour or 
more is to be devoted to classwork and the remainder 
of the time to laboratory and library work. 

“The purpose is to get beneath the superficiality of 


the present college system,” said Dr. Lewis. ‘‘This 
business of the geology professor being forced daily 
to knock French or history out of the student’s mind 
before he can begin on his own subject must come to 
an end.” 

The faculty is also considering the adoption of the 
Hobart College system which provides for two semes- 
ters unbroken by mid-term vacation. 


YALE UNIVERSITY is offering through its depart- 
ment of education five college courses which are open 
to the public. These courses include: “Social Adapta- 
tion,” a survey of the methods of social adjustment and 
development, conducted by Dr. Maurice R. Davis, 
professor of sociology; “Natural History,” given by 
Professor Stanley C. Ball, curator of zoology at the 
Peabody Museum; “The English Novel in the 20th 
Century,” conducted by Professor Jack R. Crawford; 
“Fundamentals of Public Speaking,” designed to help 
those who are interested in giving extemporaneous and 
informal talks before various groups, taught by Con- 
stance Welch, assistant professor of play production; 
“Law and Social Work,” offered by Mrs. Frances S. 
Roth, assistant attorney of New Haven, and a prac- 
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tical course in sight singing conducted by Mrs. Lillian 
G. Simmons, lecturer in public school music. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO School of Education 
in order to provide laboratory material for its students 
is cooperating with parents who wanted a nurse 
school for their children. The School of Education 
is furnishing well-equipped schoolrooms and play 
space for the children, a director, testing materials, 
testers, and research workers. The parents are pro- 
viding a fellowship which pays a teacher's salary and 
are providing the materials for daily use in the class. 
room. The children play and learn in one-half of the 
laboratory while students and parents study and ob- 
serve in the other half behind the ome-way-vision 
screen. 


THE LEWISTON STATE NorMAL, Idaho, is conduct- 
ing studies on (1) salary trends in relation to similar 
trends in other vocations in Idaho during the past 
seven years and in relation to the cost of living 
(2) entrance tests of intelligence, English, and ele- 
mentary grade subjects in relation to the prediction 
of scholarship and teaching success. 

The first study has been undertaken in cooperation 
with the Idaho Education Association. Data will be 
obtained from the state directories of education and 
from questionnaires distributed by the county super- 
intendents. Separate studies will be made of elemen- 
tary schools classified according to size, of high-school 
teachers, elementary-school principals, high-school 
principals, and superintendents. 

I. N. Madsen, director of the department of tests 
and measurements, is in charge of the studies. 


VASSAR COLLEGE faculty is working out a complete 
revision of the college curriculum. The three purposes 
of the revision according to the proposal submitted by 
President Henry N. MacCracken are: (1) greater 
thoroughness and independence of work; (2) the se- 
curing of a broad, general foundation for further 
specialization, and (3) securing to the faculty more 
continuous time for study and research. The essential 
features of modification are as follows: 

1. A minimum requirement for the A.B. degree of 
sixteen one-year courses. 

2. One course in the senior year shall consist of 
guided preparation for an examination in the major 
subject. 

3. Credit for work in the applied art courses. 

4. Guidance in the major field during the sopho- 
more and junior years by the appointment of desig- 
nated officers whose function shall be to promote suc- 
cessful coordination as the work progresses, and to 
advise on courses and on the work to be taken in 
vacations. 
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5. Special honors for excellence in the major field 
examination and in work in advanced courses in the 
major field, as may be recommended by the department 
concerned. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
School of Education has instituted a comprehensive 
seminar under the direction of Dean Lester B. Rogers, 
This seminar is without duplication in America and 
is paralleled only by the intensive studies at Columbia 
and the general seminars at Yale. The personnel of 
the meetings plus the fields of study make the seminar 
the most progressive movement in education on the 
west coast. 

The seminar has enrolled the state superintendent, 
the superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools, 
and superintendents of the largest cities in California. 
It deals with real educational problems in their 
theoretical and practical aspects. In a general way the 
problems of the seminar are organized with reference 
to three major fields and their interrelations: (1) his- 
tory and philosophy of education; (2) child nature, 
tests, and educational psychology; (3) educational 
administration in elementary and secondary schools. 

The group meets every ten days. The first session 
lasts from 4:00 to 6:00; dinner and social fellowship, 
6:00 to 7:15; and critical discussion from 7:15 to 


10:00. The group has been limited to twenty of the 
most outstanding educators in California. The com- 
prehensive seminar extends through two academic 
years and constitutes one full year of residence gradu- 
ate work. It is believed that these twenty educators, 
under the able direction of Dean Rogers, are the 
greatest steering force in California schools today. 


Public Schools 


The school board of Springfield, Mass., has voted 
to follow the policy of employing only local residents 
as teachers. 


Two thousand teachers have transferred from the 
teaching service in North Carolina this year to more 
profitable professions, according to Clyde A. Erwin, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


The board of education of Spokane, Washington, 
has fixed its annual budget for 1934-35 at $1,527,676. 
Of this amount, $1,215,959 is to be used for instruc- 
tion. The new budget represents an increase of 
$136,065 over the expenditures for the year 1933-34. 


Expenditures for schools in California decreased 
more than 33 millions from 1930-33, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. Decreases in all other units 
of government for corresponding years were only 12 
millions or 3.54 per cent. 
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The total cost for each pupil enrolled in Michigan 
public schools in 1932 and 1933 was $76.69, ac- 
cording to state school board annual reports. This 
figure is based upon debt service and capital outlay 
expenditures from all districts except Detroit. 


The Town Hall of Washington, a public forum for 
the capitol, was reported in the January issue of THE 
Put DELTA KaPPaN. A chapter news letter (Alpha 
Pi) calls attention to the omission of “an interesting 
note to the article.” According to the news letter, the 
forum was “‘requested to move from the Chamber of 
Commerce building after speakers were announced.” 


The annual disbursement from the Montana state 
equalization fund will amount to $180,000 this year. 
This will be distributed to 450 needy school districts. 
Of the 2,300 districts in Montana, 450 applied for a 
total of $230,000, or $50,000 more than the equaliza- 
tion fund contains. This means that the schools will 
receive 78 per cent of the amount requested. 


The Ohio Supreme Court recently issued a writ 
of mandamus, compelling the Springfield board of 
education to reinstate Frank M. Shelton as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Shelton, who was employed by the board 
for a three-year period beginning September 1, 1933, 
was dismissed in June, 1934. He applied to the court 
for a writ compelling the board to reinstate him in 
his position. 

The school board of Wakefield, Mass., has approved 
a change in the system of paying teachers and other 
school employees, which became effective on February 
1. Under the new system, the yearly salary of teachers 
and supervisors will be paid in twenty equal payments 
on the first and the fifteenth of each month. The 
superintendent and other employees will be paid 
weekly. 


Michigan teacher certificating agencies report a 
decline in the number of teacher certificates issued 
from 5,475 in 1931-32 to 4,034 in 1933-34, or a de- 
crease of 1,441 certificates during the two-year period. 
This reduction has been made possible largely through 
the curtailment of limited certificates representing only 
one year of training above high school. 


Los Angeles districts are constructing school build- 
ings to withstand earthquake damage. Contracts for 
school reconstruction amounting to more than $625,- 
000 were let during January. Projects upon which 
work will soon begin include the main building and 
the domestic science building of David Starr Jordan 
high school and the construction of three new build- 
ings at Venice high school. 


Of the 6,775 pupils graduated from the Chicago 
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high schools at the midterm 28 per cent will go to 
college and 47 per cent will go to work, according to 
an announcement by William J. Bogan, superintendent 
of schools. Almost 12 per cent, or 584 students, have 
already obtained positions, while 1,233 graduates have 
no immediate plans. The midterm graduating class 
is the largest in the history of the Chicago high 
schools. 


San Francisco’s $3,000,000 school building project 
is advancing month by month. Construction work on 
the $1,452,902 George Washington high school, the 
first of twelve new schools to be built, is well under 
way. The Lawton elementary school to cost approxi- 
mately $170,000 will be begun within a few weeks. 
Architect Richard J. Neutra describes his plan for this 
beautiful school building in the January issue of 
Architectural Forum. 


Missouri schools will play an important part in the 
state-wide celebration of the Mark Twain centennial 
which will take place this year. Plays, pageants, pil- 
grimages to his old home, and exhibits of his works 
and relics are scheduled. The celebration, which be- 
gan January 16, will end with Mark Twain Week next 
fall, beginning on November 30, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 


The Boston school committee recently voted a 
restoration of the pay cut to Boston public school 
teachers as of January 1, 1935, and application to the 
state legislature for additional funds to help carry the 
increased financial burden. The additional expendi- 
ture for restoration of the cut, according to Alexander 
M. Sullivan, business manager of the committee, will 
be about $1,945,000. 


Some 30,000 high-school pupils and the students in 
the colleges of Oklahoma will be given comprehensive 
standard examinations for the purpose of measuring 
student achievement and determining the efficiency of 
the schools of the state. 

The results of the examination when compiled will 
form the basis for recommendations of the state co- 
ordinating board in regard to a rearrangement of edu- 
cational set-up and the addition of needed administra- 
tive aids. Henry D. Rinsland, associate professor of 
education at the University of Oklahoma, is chairman 
of the committee planning the examination, and An- 
drew Holley, chief high-school inspector, is in charge 
of the content of the secondary school examination. 


Governor Horner of Illinois, on February 11, signed 
the bill passed by the 59th general assembly providing 
for the creation of an educational commission of 
twenty members to study the educational system of 
the state. The bill calls for the appointment of ten 
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legislators and ten laymen by the governor and for a 
report and recommendations by the commission be- 
fore the adjournment of the current session of the 
legislature. It carries an appropriation of $15,000. 

The report of the commission and recommendations 
for improving the present administrative set-up in the 
state are prerequisite to legislation for the relief of the 
financially distressed schools of the state, according to 
the position taken by the governor. 


The Rockford, Illinois, board of education is mak- 
ing a determined effort to restore the schools of the 
city to their former state of efficiency. Previously, the 
school year had been cut from forty to thirty-six weeks 
and teachers’ salaries had been reduced 28.5 per cent 
below the schedule. This year’s budget anticipates 
that the school year of 1935-36 will be forty weeks 
and that teachers’ salaries will be restored to 90 per 
cent of the salary schedule. The current school year 
will be thirty-seven weeks long. These advances are 
being made under the leadership of Superintendent 
Frank A. Jensen. 

An informational report to parents entitled, ‘The 
School Budget” was recently circulated by the school 
authorities. Facts regarding school costs, school econ- 
omies, school needs, and the program for the future are 
presented pictorially, graphically, and in language in- 
telligible to the layman. 


Publications 


A new edition of the pamphlet Opportunities for 
Graduate Study Abroad Open to American Students 
has recently been published by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Copies may be secured by writing to 
the institute at 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Economies Through the Elimination of Very 
Small Schools, by W. H. Gaumnitz. Washington: 
The United States Department of the Interior, 1934. 
Pp. 54. 

The author presents data on the prevalence and cost 
of small schools, and cites ways and means of eliminat- 
ing the small school units. 


The Teaching of Corrective Reading in the Junior 
High School, by Arthur E. Traxler. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1934. 
Pp. 16. 

This booklet outlines classroom procedures that can 
be used in correcting the reading difficulties of junior- 
high-school pupils. It is based on several years’ ex- 
perimental work with pupils in the University of 
Chicago High School and is designed for use in con- 
nection with the author's silent reading test for high- 
school pupils. 








Publication of Selected References in Education, 
1934, is announced by the School Review. This is the 
second annual cycle of selected and annotated refer- 
ences covering practically the whole field of educa- 
tion which is published cooperatively by the School 
Review and the Elementary School Journal. The first 
cycle has been issued in monograph form under the 
title Selected References in Education, 1933. The 
monographs may be ordered from the Department of 
Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., pub- 
lishes a series of Test Service Bulletins which are sent 
free upon request. They are planned to present briefly 
results secured from the use of tests, developments in 
the field, and other significant information. Thirty- 
four have been published of which sixteen are out of 
print. Some of the recent titles are Continuous 
Remedial Instruction, Grouping Pupils for Instruction, 
Test Service, Using Test Results to Improve School 
Work, and Using Tests as an Aid in Supervision. 


The January Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. en- 
titled, “The Nation’s School Building Needs,” is a 
general overview of some of the most urgent school- 
housing needs, based on more or less complete returns 
from thirty-one states and 163 cities over 30,000 in 
population. The bulletin gives consideration to school 
buildings that have been condemned as unsafe or un- 
sanitary, portable, rented and other temporary struc- 
tures, buildings that are used to house separate schools 
on a staggered program, and building needs for con- 
solidation purposes. Trends in school building con- 
struction since 1918 and the place of school building 
construction in the nation’s recovery program are also 
discussed. 


Educational Diagnosis, the thirty-four yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education has 
come from the press this month. The volume in- 
cludes: Section I, Factors Associated with Learning 
Difficulty (physical, intellectual, pedagogic, social, and 
environmental) ; Section II, Principles and Technics 
of Diagnosis ; Sections III and IV, Diagnosis and Re- 
medial Treatment in Various Fields, and Objectives of 
Instruction (reading, English, arithmetic, social 
studies, science, speech, music, art, recreation, etc.) ; 
Section V, Administration of a Program of Diagnosis 
and Remedial Instruction. 


The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 
1934-35, by Henry G. Badger. Washington: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1934. Pp. 49. 

This pamphlet is a review of the economic and 
financial outlook among institutions of higher educa- 
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tion for 1934-35 as reported by the financial officers 
of those institutions in questionnaire replies. 

The report shows that in the 443 schools for which 
data were available a median decrease of 0.3 per cent 
is expected from 1933-34 to 1934-35 in total amount 
of receipts for educational and general purposes and 
for capital outlay. Data on current expenditures in 
367 institutions indicate that the median change from 
1933-1934 to 1934-35 is an increase of 0.8 per cent. 


Social Change and Education is the title of the 
thirteenth yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence just off the press. The yearbook “is neither 
a treatise on sociology nor an outline of a social 
studies curriculum. Its field lies between these ex- 
tremes.” Chapter I, “The Meaning of Social Change,” 
is an attempt “to point out some differences in social 
philosophy existing among both laymen and edu- 
cators.” Chapters II through VII “review the nature 
of recent social trends and summarize the efforts of 
society to adjust to change.” Chapters VIII to XV, 
inclusive, “point out some of the implications for edu- 
cation of social and economic adjustments.” 

The author of each chapter was permitted to de- 
velop his topic as he thought best but with the benefit 
of a thorough discussion by the yearbook commission 
as a whole. While individual viewpoints were modi- 
fied as a result of the discussion, the yearbook does 
present widely different interpretations of the same 
social data. ‘This, we read in the foreword, “is not 
a condition to be deplored as it sets the stage for 
frank and stimulating discussions.” 


Preparing for College is a pamphlet prepared by 
Ohio State University two years ago to help high- 
school students plan more intelligently for college 
work. The pamphlet contains chapters on, “Who 
Should Go to College,” “What Makes for College 
Success,” “How to Study,” “Choosing Your College 
Course,” and “What Ohio State University Does to 
Help Students Succeed.” 

A new chapter, ‘How College Differs from High 
School” will be included in a revised edition of the 
pamphlet. In order to secure material for this chap- 
ter, W. H. Cowley, of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, with the cooperation of the English depart- 
ment has secured the opinions of more than 600 first- 
year students about how college life differs from 
experiences in high school. Each of the 600 freshmen 
was asked to write a theme on this general topic. 
These essays were analyzed and tabulated by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. The judgments of the 
students concerning study problems, student-instructor 
relationships, social life, and a number of miscella- 
neous items are summarized in Table I of the article 
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“How College Differs from High School” published 
in the Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio State 
University for December 12, 1934. 


The Relationship Between the Ability to Recall and 
the Ability to Infer in Specific Learning Situations, 
by Ralph C. Bedell. Kirksville, Mo.: Bulletin of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, December, 
1934. Pp. 55. 

The major problem of this study as stated by the 
author is: What is the relation between the ability to 
recall and the ability to infer in specific learning situa- 
tions when science materials are used for the situa- 
tions? Two subsidiary problems studied are: (1) 
How are the abilities to recall and to infer related to 
intelligence as determined by a standardized intelli- 
gence test? (2) How are the abilities to recall and to 
infer related to performance in science as measured 
by grades? 

In order to carry out the purpose of the study the 
author constructed a test known as the Bedell General 
Science Test, designed to measure recall and inference. 
This test, together with the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability, Form A, was administered to 384 
general science students in the Southwest High School 
in Kansas City, and the Jefferson High School in 
Columbia, Missouri. 

From an analysis of the complete test results for 324 
of these students, the author concludes that the ability 
to recall specific facts and the ability to infer a general- 
ized idea from these facts are different abilities, boys 
are superior to girls in the ability to infer, and the 
ability to infer is a more difficult process than the 
ability to recall. 


The 1935 Legislative Programs of State Education 
Associations has been issued recently by the research 
division of the N. E. A. as a part of the school legis- 
lative reference service. The twenty-six-page memo- 
randum contains a summary of the legislative programs 
of the state education associations in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The chief 
legislative interests of the twenty-eight state associa- 
tions are summarized as follows: 

Twenty-one favor better equalization of educational 
opportunity. The associations would have the state 
assume a larger share of the responsibility for the 
minimum educational program. 

Nineteen utge improvement in the administration of 
revenue laws, or adoption of new tax sources. 
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Sixteen favor larger units of school administration 
and elimination of unnecessary duplication in state, 
county, and local governmental units. 

Thirteen suggest reorganization of state departments 
or state boards of education. 

Eleven recommend the improvement of teacher re- 
tirement laws now operating, or the initiation of ade- 
quate, actuarially sound retirement systems. 

Eleven make improved standards of teacher train- 
ing and certification prominent. 

Eight recommend the reconstruction of state salary 
schedules which had been adversely affected by pre- 
vious legislation, or make general recommendations 
toward more adequate remuneration for teachers. 

Seven include items relating to more effective admin- 
istration or increased support for higher institutions. 

Six advocate the adoption of suitable teacher tenure 
provision. 

Five discuss child labor, usually urging state rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment. 

Five urge comprehensive clarification or recodifica- 
tion of the school laws. 

Four indicate legal adjustments needed in financing 
pupil transportation. 

Four favor legislation establishing or continuing 
the fiscal independence of school boards. 

Four recommend that pupils be provided textbooks 
free. 


In the Lay Magazines 


Poor ProFgEssors. Ann Preston Carter. 
93: 88-90; February, 1935. 

The wife of an associate professor of political 
science in a great state university, whose name, how- 
ever, is not Ann Preston Carter, describes the hope- 
lessly impossible task of maintaining a home and 
rearing a family of four children in a university town 
on the salary of the college professor. 


Forum 


Mr. Hearst SEES RED. Hamilton Basso. New 


Republic 81: 269-271; January 16, 1935. 

Mr. Basso tells the story of the Hearst attack on 
academic freedom and describes the interviews with 
Professor Washburne of Syracuse and Professors Kil- 
patrick and Counts of Columbia. He commends a 
protest movement among leading educators. 


BOLSHEVIST BoOoKworMS. Stephen Duggan (di- 
rector of the Institute of International Education). 
Golden Book Magazine 21: 12-14; January, 1935. 

Dr. Duggan, who has recently spent some time in 
studying the school systems in Europe, presents briefly 
some of the changes which he found in Russia’s edu- 
cational program. That his impressions of Soviet 
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education were favorable is evident from his conclud- 
ing statement, “One does not have to be a Communist 
in order to have the greatest respect for the remarkable 
progress of the Soviet government in the field of 
education.” 


STUDENTS OF THE DEPRESSION. Fred H. Turner 
(dean of men, University of Illinois) Saturday Evening 
Post 207: 12-13, 72, 74, 76-77 ; February 2, 1935. 

Dean Turner describes situations and experiences 
that show what the depression has meant to the stu- 
dents in his institution. He comments on FERA aid 
for college students, adaptations of the social program 
of the college fraternity, the effect of the repeal of 
prohibition, and the interests and activities of the 
students. He concludes that ‘The students who have 


come out of the depression are a great crowd. They 
seem to me to come nearer to my idea of what real 
university students should be than any group that I 
have observed in the seventeen years I have been 
observing them.” 


EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS. James L. Mursell 
(professor of education, Lawrence College). Atlantic 
Monthly 155: 84-89; January, 1935. 

This article is a defense of progressive education 
called forth by Professor Friedrick’s article “This 
Progressive Education” in the October Aélantic. 

Professor Mursell contends that hard work is not 
incompatible with happiness for they are united with 
a “magic called purpose’’ which is absolutely necessary 
to effective learning. A child learns well when he 
desires to learn. 

Because a child is happy in school does not mean 
that discipline is lacking, continues Dr. Mursell. Dis- 
cipline arises out of the conditions of achievement in 
life and an education whose soul is the imposition of 
alien tasks falsifies the very conditions of all discipline. 
“The perfect school would be an institution where 
children were constantly aroused and stimulated to 
significant purpose, and where their education con- 
sisted in achieving these purposes.” 

But what of the future? The author answers that 
the child who becomes intelligently and not uncritically 
cooperative with the social controls which surround 
him, has the best chance for an effective life. 


THE YOUTH TICKET. Cedric Fowler. New Out- 
look 165: 39-42; January, 1935. 

Mr. Fowler sounds a warning regarding what may 
be expected if unemployment and “misemployment” 
of college-trained youth in the United States continues. 
He contends that when an educated man is thrown 
out of employment he does not stop thinking; he 
builds up a strong resentment against conditions that 
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have brought this plight about. Mr. Fowler feels 
that the real danger from communism, and other 
“isms” is with the educated unemployed. Referring 
to Huey Long’s recent stage play for university sup- 
port and recent incidents at Harvard and the College 
of the City of New York, he concludes: 

“These are the first attempts made by demagogues, 
Fascist and near-Fascist, to secure American college 
support for their private ambitions. In Europe they 
have already been successful. Much of Hitler’s sup- 
port has come from students whose future held nothing 
comparable with the promised goods they had been 
led to expect. Men and women, especially young 
ones—who have found no worthy place in the world 
make excellent Storm Troop material. If they are 
forced into jobs where neither the work, the pay, nor 
the social and intellectual rewards are at all adequate 
they are likely to turn to the leader who has no scrupies 
about renewing the promises, with interest added.” 


POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS. Henry W. Holmes 
(dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard). 
The North American Review 239: 161-169; Febru- 
ary, 1935. 

Dean Holmes speaks of the danger of growing po- 
litical interference in education and suggests a simple 
straightforward method of attack against this danger. 

“The really promising way to fight the undermining 
of standards in the appointment of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents is to insist that no school post 
whatever shall be given to any person who is not 
a graduate of a representative institution for the 
training of teachers and that the lists shall show a 
preponderance of appointments to graduates of insti- 
tutions recognized as of the highest standing. . . . 
The state teachers colleges and the universities and the 
departments and schools of education are the first line 
of defense against political interference with the ef- 
fectiveness of the schools.” 

Furthermore before politics can be ousted from the 
schools it will be necessary ‘to make the whole people 
realize effectively that a teacher is an expert on whose 
proper discharge of his duties the maintenance and 
advancement of civilized life in part depends.” 
Teachers’ attitudes as expressed in their “efforts to 
obtain the enactment of laws which will protect them 
in their jobs and which will make the schools a happy 
hunting ground for the ‘deserving’ have been a 
great obstacle to the wiping out of the political mis- 
conception of education. 

Dean Holmes further suggests the advantage of 
having a certain proportion of local school commit- 
tees appointed by the state commissioner of education. 

Concluded on page 144 





Academic Training vs. Vocational 
Activities 


For several years members 
of the staff of the College 
of Education at the Ohio 
State University have felt 
the need for more detailed information regarding 
teaching positions in the Ohio high schools and 
the qualifications of those who are filling these 
positions. Considerable data had been gathered 
and analyzed in the Appointments Division from 
time to time, but as the number of questions re- 
garding teachers and teaching positions in specific 
subjects increased, it appeared that each of the 
subject areas in high schools should be intensively 
surveyed with a view to bringing to light answers 
to specific questions concerning teaching positions 
in that area. 

In the summer of 1933, under the joint direc- 
tion of the writers, ten graduate students working 
together selected as their masters’ theses topics 
studies of high-school teachers and teaching posi- 
tions in thirteen specific subjects; for example, one 
student surveyed the field of English, another the 
field of general science, a third took physics and 
chemistry, and a fourth took all of the foreign 
languages. The necessary data were taken from 
the reports of high-school principals to the State 
Department of Education for the year 1932-33. 
By the end of the summer of 1934, theses were 
completed and material tabulated for all of the 
assigned subjects excepting the commercial field. 
Through some oversight the field of biology was 
omitted. It was felt that it was impossible to get 
adequate pictures from the State Department rec- 
ords regarding teachers of music, physical educa- 
tion, and fine arts. It is difficult to tell who is a 
physical education teacher because the work is 
often divided up among a number of teachers. A 
great majority of the music teachers are in the 
elementary schools teaching only part-time in the 
high schools. The same is true to quite an extent 
in the field of fine arts. 


1 By Professors Earl W. Anderson and D. H. Eikenberry, 
College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


TEACHERS IN 
OHIO SCHOOLS! 


Teachers and teaching positions of the follow- 
ing subjects were studied intensively: chemistry, 
English, French, general science, German, history, 
home economics, industrial arts, Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, social science, and Spanish. 

From the nine masters’ theses that were com- 
pleted, twenty-two tables were set up, for the most 
part by E. G. Emmert, and mimeographed to show 
in condensed form the basic information found 
in these reports. Wherever possible, the analyses 
showed distributions by sex and by the four ad- 
ministrative units in which high schools were 
found—namely, under county supervision, in ex- 
empted villages (from three to five thousand popu- 
lation), in cities (over five thousand population), 
and in junior high schools. 

Some of the questions which the tables answer 
are: How many high-school teachers of each sub- 
ject were there in Ohio and how were they dis- 
tributed? How many were teachers who had been 
some time in administration? What about their 
training? What other subjects did they teach? 
What per cent of the total teaching time of teachers 
of specific subjects was spent in teaching other 
specific subjects? What percentage of the teachers 
of each subject were assigned one, two, or more 
other subjects daily and how did this load differ in 
large and small schools with years of total experi- 
ence and with years of experience in the pres- 
ent position? What fraction of the teaching 
day was devoted to the teaching of each par- 
ticular subject; that is, in general what proportion 
of the teaching day did chemistry teachers spend 
in the teaching of chemistry? How did this 
fraction of the teaching day differ with the years 
of experience and with the years of experience 
in the present position? What proportion of the 
teachers of each subject were definitely unpre- 
pared to teach that subject? What were the most 
frequent combinations of two subjects, three sub- 
jects, and four subjects taught by high-school 
teachers of each specific subject; that is, what 
subject occurred most often with chemistry as a 
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second-subject combination, etc.? And lastly, how 
many inexperienced teachers of each subject were 
found in Ohio in 1932-33? 

Although it is known that beginning teachers 
are very often assigned several fields of teaching, 
there is a general assumption that teachers with 
few years of experience are commonly teaching in 
only one field. The data in these reports show 
that there is very slight difference in the number 
of fields taught by inexperienced teachers and those 
with six to ten years of experience, and that the 
median number of fields taught by teachers with 
from ten to twenty-five years of experience is two 
subjects, or more. In other words, at least half of 
the teachers in Ohio with more than ten years of 
experience are teaching at least two subjects. This 
is shown in another way in the table showing the 
fraction of the teaching day devoted to the teaching 
of a specific subject as related to the total number 
of years of experience. From this table it is seen 


that in every category of experience the median 
teacher of chemistry spent only one-sixth of his 
teaching day in the teaching of chemistry; that up 
to fifteen years of experience the median teacher 
of English spent one-third of his teaching day in 


the teaching of English; after sixteen years of ex- 
perience the median teacher spent one-half of his 
teaching day in the teaching of English, etc. This 
table shows clearly that a teacher trained in chem- 
istry and physics and no other teaching subjects 
would be somewhat unlikely to find a full-time 
teaching job in one or both of these subjects, since 
in neither field does the median teacher spend more 
than one-sixth of his time in the teaching of that 
subject regardless of the number of years of teach- 
ing experience. In the case of chemistry the 
median teacher who had spent more than sixteen 
years in his present position was teaching full-time 
chemistry, but up to ten years of experience in the 
present position the median teacher taught only 
one-sixth of his time in his field. 

As is true of all such studies, a surprising num- 
ber of teachers were found unprepared for the 
subjects which they were teaching, preparedness 
being at least 12 semester hours of training in the 
subject. Thus, 35 per cent of the teachers in in- 
dustrial arts, 31 per cent of those in mathematics, 
and 29 per cent of those in Latin, give no evidence 
of even minimum training in these subjects. In 
the industrial arts field this is partly accounted for 
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by the practice in some large cities of bringing in 
people with broad practical training and experi- 
ence, which, undoubtedly, is more valuable than a 
minimum amount of college training. However, 
much of this is brought about by the fact that in 
many small high schools offering a wide variety of 
subjects, teachers are teaching three, four, and five 
different subjects, including some in which their 
training has been insufficient. 

The analysis of two, three, and four subject 
combinations reveals an appalling number of sep- 
arate and distinct combinations of subjects. Those 
most frequently found, however, were listed for 
the benefit of students in training who are eager 
to adjust their training to the demand of the state. 

Copies of this mimeographed report can be ob- 
tained free from the Appointments Division, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

“Do Indiana University 

UNIVERSITY Graduates follow a vocation 

GRADUATES? for which they are trained?”’ is 

the title of a recent study made 

at Indiana University by Louis F. Hillman. One 

of the major questions considered in the study is 

stated as follows: Do a larger per cent of Indiana 

University graduates with high scholarship follow 

a vocation for which their majors trained them 
than do those with low scholarship? 

With the exception of those who received the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees, all active? members 
of the graduating classes of the alternate years, 
1912 to 1928, were used as subjects for the study. 
There are 3736 such active graduates in those 
alternating graduating classes. Of those, 2307 
are men and 1429 are women. 

These graduates were divided into four groups 
according to their scholarship. In order to get 
the scholarship rank, the quality point system was 
used. Each graduate’s hours of ‘‘A,” ““B,” “C,” 
and “D” grades were gathered from his record 
card on file in the Registrar's office. The gradu- 
ate’s hours of “A” grades were multiplied by 3, 
his hours of “B” grades by 2, his hours of “C” 


* By Louis F. Hillman, formerly Professor of Education 
and Director of Teacher Training in Hanover College, Han- 
over, Indiana, and now temporarily located in Bloomington, 
Indiana. This brief article is a summary of a division of his 
doctoral dissertation, Indiana University. 

* Active graduates are those who are left after the dead, 
lost, and those who do not reveal their vocations at the time 
data were taken are deducted from the total list of graduates. 
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grades by 1, and his hours of “D” grades by 0. 
The sum of these quality points constituted the 
gtaduate’s scholarship rank. A graduate who had 
120 hours of “A” grades received 360 quality 
points, and a graduate who had 120 hours of “‘C’” 
grades received 120 quality points. If a graduate 
TABLE I. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN WHO ARE FoL- 


LOWING VOCATIONS FOR WHICH THEY ARE TRAINED, 
IN Four SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS* 








Scholarship 
groups 


4Q (high) | 3Q 2Q 1Q 





504 533 583 687 


Per cent following 


major in work.. 67.1 69.6 67.4 64.4 

















* Table reads: Of the 504 men in the 4Q group, 67.1 per 
cent follow a vocation for which the major trained them, etc. 
had 120 hours of “‘C”’ and ““D” grades, his quality 
points fell below 120. 

When the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentile points 
are computed on the total quality point column, it 
is found that 182.2 quality points is the 25th per- 
centile point; 218.5 quality points is the 50th per- 
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percentile point. These percentile points are 
used as the dividing line between the four scholar- 
ship groups. Table I* shows, by scholarship 
groups, the number and per cent of the 2307 men 
who are working in their majors. 

According to the data, scholarship does not af- 
TABLE II. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN WHO ARE 


FOLLOWING VOCATIONS FOR WHICH THEY ARE 
TRAINED, IN FouR SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS* 








Scholarship 


groups 4Q (high) | 3Q 2Q 1Q 





380 374 340 335 


Per cent following 


major in work. . 36.6 38.7 44.7 39.7 

















*Table reads: Of the 380 women in the 4Q group of 
scholarship, 36.6 per cent are following a vocation for which 
they are trained at Indiana University, etc. 


fect the vocational value of the major very much 
for men. 

The technique used to distribute the men into 
four scholarship groups was also used in grouping 


* Hillman, Louis F., Do Indiana University Graduates Fol- 


centile point; and 257.9 quality points is the 75th — jow a Vocation for Which They Are Trained? p. 336. 


PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN, BY SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS, IN EACH MAJOR FOLLOWING A VOCATION FOR 
WHICH THE MAJOR TRAINED THEM* 


TABLE III. 








Women 


3Q 


Men 
3Q 





Majors 


4Q 2Q 1Q 





Doctor of medicine 100 100 98.1 Few women 
Bachelor of science with medi- 
cine major 100 
Anatomy 90.0 
Law 80.0 
73.9 

100 
00.0 
00.0 
55.5 
75.0 
26.9 
36.6 
45.8 
48.5 
47.8 
53.9 
50.0 
33.4 
25.0 
95.3 
25.0 


99.3 


Few women 
Few women 
Few women 
60.0 50.0 
Few women 
93.1 
$7.7 
34.5 
35.7 
25.2 
37.1 


100 
100 
71.0 
78.3 
98.2 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
40.0 
15.0 
43.1 
43.6 
50.0 
64.0 
28.6 
66.7 
66.6 
33.4 
33.3 
00.0 


100 

100 
83.5 
83.3 

100 
00.0 
00.0 
50.0 
00.0 
18.4 
31.0 
49.1 
37.5 
55.2 
75.0 
40.0 
66.0 
33.4 
75.0 
00.0 


100 
100 
68.1 
82.4 
100 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
21.0 
27.3 
56.3 
26.3 
54.7 
00.0 
36.4 
25.0 
66.6 
100 
16.6 


57.1 
Dentistry 

Home economics 
Graduate nurse 
Latin 

Romance language 
English 

History 
Economics 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Botany 

Physics 


94.7 
68.6 
47.6 
30.0 
42.6 
48.1 
16.6 
46.7 


100 
40.0 
41.7 
25.0 
34.7 
60.0 
00.0 00.0 
48.2 51.9 

Few women 
Za.8 22.2 

Few women 

Few women 
50.0 00.0 
57.1 33.3 
00.0 16.6 


16.6 


00.0 
66.7 
00.0 


Education 
Philosophy 











* Table reads: Ninety-nine and three-tenths per cent of the 4Q group, 100 per cent of the 3Q group, 100 per cent of the 
2Q group, and 98.1 per cent of the 1Q group of the men with majors in medicine are following vocations for which the 
medicine major is preparation; few women take medicine as a major, etc. 
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the 1429 women. Table II® shows, by scholarship 
groups, the number and per cent of the 1429 
women who are working in their majors. 

With the women, as with the men, the voca- 
tional value of the major is not much affected by 
scholarship. The two groups above the median in 
scholarship have a smaller per cent of their mem- 
bers using their majors in their work than the two 
groups with scholarship below the median. 

Table III® shows how high scholarship af- 
fects the vocational value of the several majors. 
It is shown that for men, in such majors as Latin, 
romance language, English, history, mathematics, 
physics, geology, and philosophy, the per cent who 
follow vocations for which their majors trained 
them is a little higher for the two groups combined 
above the median of scholarship than for the two 
groups combined below the median of scholarship. 
For such majors as commerce and finance, eco- 
nomics, chemistry, zoology, and education the per 
cent of the men who follow vocations for which 
their majors trained them is a little higher for the 
two groups combined below the median of scholar- 
ship than for the two groups combined above the 
median of scholarship. It would seem that the high 
scholarship makes such majors as Latin, romance 
language, English, history, mathematics, physics, 
geology, and philosophy slightly more vocational, 
while such majors as economics, zoology, com- 
merce and finance, and education have a slightly 
higher vocational value when scholarship in them 
is low. With a few exceptions the. above is also 
true for women. 


In the spring of 
1933 a study was made 
of the correspondence 
between the under- 
graduate majors of the 
University of Illinois graduates of the class of 
1923 and their vocational activities during the 
ten-year period of 1923-1932. In this study an 
attempt was made to determine how much greater 
was the correspondence between college prepara- 
tion and later occupations that were considered to 


COLLEGE 
TRAINING AND 
LIFE OCCUPATIONS? 


* [bid., p. 337. 

* Ibid., p. 338. 

"By V. T. Smith, Professor of Education, Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota. Professor Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, where he received his doctor's degree 
in 1933. 
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be chosen life occupations than between college 
training and other “non-vocational” occupations. 

This phase of the study included occupational 
time of graduates from the five non-professional 
colleges on the Urbana campus. Each of these 
colleges was represented by a sufficient amount of 
occupational time to make the findings significant. 
Although the time reported by graduates in occu- 
pations considered to be ‘‘non-vocational” was con- 
siderably less than the time reported as spent in 
“life vocations,”’ the smallest total of “‘non-voca- 
tional’’ occupational time for any college was 2011 
man-months, or 168 man-years. The total amount 
of “‘vocational”’ time in all five colleges was 65,347 


TABLE I. Time DEVOTED TO VOCATIONAL AND Non-Vo- 
CATIONAL OCCUPATIONS AND PERCENTAGES OF THIS 
TimE DEVOTED TO OCCUPATIONS OF EACH RANK 








Occupations in the Same 
Field as the Major 
Occupations Closely Re- 
lated to the Major 
Occupations Remotely 

Related to the Major 
Occupations Unrelated 
to the Major 


Occupations of all 
Ranks 





Number of 


months Per cent 


Colleges Per cent | Per cent 





Voc. 8979 71 10 


Agriculture 
Commerce 
Education 
Engineering 
L. Arts 
Total 


N. V. 2829 
Voc. 13458 
N.V. 4576 
Voc. 7305 
N.V. 2011 
Voc. 14561 
N. V. 2987 
Voc. 21044 
N.V. 7261 
Voc. 65347 


58 
44 
30 
60 
56 
83 
82 
42 
49 
58 


2 
3 


1 


9 
4 
7 
3 
2 
3 
1 
6 
8 
8 


12 


17 
24 
36 
29 
29 

5 
10 
33 
35 
21 
28 





N.V. 19664} 52 12 

















man-months, and the total non-vocational time 
was 19,664 man-months. These figures, when re- 
duced to twelve-month periods, make, respectively, 
5441 and 1639 man-years. 

Table I shows the number of months devoted 
to activities that graduates in each of five colleges 
considered to be their regular occupations and the 
number of months devoted to other occupations. 
The distribution of the time devoted to each of 
these kinds of activity is indicated by the percent- 
ages given for each correspondence rank. For 
example, the table indicates that the 8979 months 
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of vocational time of graduates from the College 
of Agriculture was distributed 71 per cent in oc- 
cupations of the first rank, 9 per cent in occupations 
of the second rank, and so on. 

Except for graduates of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, the percentages of time devoted 
to activities in the field of the major were, as might 
be expected, greater for vocational than for non- 
vocational activities. This was especially true in 
regard to the College of Agriculture. The sur- 
prising thing is that there was so small a difference 
between the percentages in the College of Engi- 
neering, and that in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences the percentage of the non-vocational 
time in the major field was considerably greater 
than the percentage of vocational time in that field. 

The relatively large percentage of vocational 
time devoted to occupations unrelated to the major 
by graduates of the College of Liberal Arts was 
chiefly due to the large amount of housewife oc- 
cupational time in that college. That occupation 
was almost invariably reported as a vocation, and 
was ranked low in relation to several majors. 
However, this explanation does not apply to the 
College of Engineering and does not account for 
the lack of greater difference in the other colleges. 

The apparent explanation in those colleges was 
that in many cases the graduate reported the oc- 
cupation in which he was last engaged as his voca- 
tion. Unless the graduate was engaged at some 
temporary occupation at the time of making the 
report, he frequently considered the last occupation 
taken up to be his regular one, even though in 
many cases he had followed it only a few months 
after following some other type of occupation 
several years. However, that this is not a complete 
explanation is evidenced by the fact that the grad- 
uates in all five colleges consistently reported more 
“vocational” than ‘‘non-vocational’’ time. 

The study seemed to indicate that generally 
there was only a slight relation between special 
college training and the occupations considered to 
be chosen vocations. A comparison of the distri- 
bution of the total vocational and non-vocational 
time in all five of these colleges reveals the fact 
that there was a relatively small total difference 
between the correspondence of the two classes of 
activity. The occupations in the same and closely 
related fields to the majors comprised seventy per 
cent of the entire “‘vocational’”’ time, and sixty-four 
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per cent of the “non-vocational” time. It is thus 
evident that other factors than the nature of the col- 
lege majors were effective in determining the selec- 
tion of the life calling or “‘vocation.’” Those other 
factors might have included necessity, opportunity, 
or personal taste. It seems probable that a more 
effective guidance program would have greatly 
increased the correspondence between the college 
training and life work of the graduates studied. 
It is doubtful if chance and circumstance should 
be permitted to draw so many college graduates 
into fields of activity remotely related or quite un- 
related to their fields of major college preparation. 


In the Lay Magazines 
Concluded from page 139 


How CAN WE Pay FoR Our SCHOOLS? Eugene S. 
Lawler (assistant professor of education, Northwestern 
University). Survey Graphic 24: 80-82, 96; Febru- 
ary, 1935. 

“As a result of our method of school-financing, edu- 
cational opportunity lies like a patchwork quilt over 
the United States, with bright and dark spots juxta- 
posed without rhyme or reason.”” Commenting further 
Dr. Lawler states: 

“For years it has been accepted as though a law 
of nature, that some districts should have schools that 
were nearly ideal and others a system unworthy of the 
name ; that some districts should pay five or more times 
as high a tax rate to support a meager program as others 
paid to maintain the most elaborate type.” 

Contending that education is a state function, the 
author makes a strong case against the inequalities of 
educational opportunity that have been revealed anew 
by the paring-down process and the retrenchments of 
the depression. He advocates an adequate system of 
finance for education in every state, new taxes that 
will afford some relief to real-estate owners and raise 
the required funds, and effective organization. Every 
social and economic argument in favor of equal educa- 
tional opportunity within the states applies also to 
equality between states. There is no hope of a really 
democratic educational program without federal aid. 

“To finance the existing educational program will 
not be sufficient. There is every indication that a 
greater number of people will attend school in the 
future. . . . If there is to be any realization of the 
ideal of opportunity for all, there must be more and 
better education than we have ever had in the past. If 
satisfactory schooling is not provided for all American 
boys and girls, wherever they live, the nation will have 
failed in one of its oldest and most cherished dreams.” 
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gk HIs period of profound economic and social readjustment subjects 

even our most cherished beliefs to review. Those who believe in pub- 
lic education should recognize this fact, and should bring forward the 
school’s program in a spirit of unequivocal frankness for careful examina- 
tion. Belief in the people, willingness to face facts, and faith in free dis- 
cussion are the means to safe conclusions on all social issues in a democracy. 

In a democracy the people must ultimately decide important questions 
of social and economic policy. This is particularly true with respect to the 
public school, partly because this institution touches the everyday lives of 
the people so closely, and partly because the current rapid changes in social 
organization require corresponding developments and adjustments in the 
work of education. Since the people must decide, they should decide wisely. 

In many communities questions concerning the scope and nature of pub- 
lic education are being persistently raised. Decisions, sound or unsound, 
are being rendered daily. In such circumstances the duty of those who are 
professionally and officially responsible for the organization and adminis- 
tration of education is clear. They must place the issues of education 
squarely before the public, welcoming and encouraging complete, frank, 
and impartial discussion of them by individuals, organized groups, and pub- 
lic agencies. They must provide the technical advice and the educational 
vision and leadership needed by the people in developing educational 
programs appropriate to the demands of the twentieth century. 

If the case for public education is strong, its strength is increased every 
time it is tested. If the general educational program contains elements 
that are indefensible, the profession should take the lead in making the 
necessary changes. ‘This attitude on the part of school people will in- 
spire the confidence of the citizen who holds honest doubts about public 
education. When he raises questions he is doing exactly what he should 
do and educational leaders are obligated to help find the answers. Public 
education will, in the long run, become what it should be only as its aims 
and its methods are understood and approved by the people. 


From the Foreword of Evaluating the Public Schools, published by Phi Delta 
Kappa for The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, February, 1934. 











